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No ONE was more surprised than I at the 
welcome accorded this little book forty years 
ago and the immense circulation it has had. At 
the publisher’s request I have revised it, adding 
two chapters, giving a fuller statement of the 
creed’s essentials, bringing its history down to 
date, and making many minor changes. 

This is not another essay on “The Five 
Points.” Such treatises have their place and 
value; but they present our system, and only the 
anti-Arminian part of it at that, in its bones. 
They furnish no adequate conception of that 
divinely vital and exuberant Calvinism, the 
creator of the modern world, the mother of 
heroes, saints, and martyrs in number without 
number, which history, judging the tree by its 
fruits, crowns as the greatest creed of Christen- 
dom. | 

This creed, its nature, history, and sanctions, 
is my theme. 

A timely theme it is for these tempestuous 
days. Of the Calvinists the great historian 
Froude said, “They were crushed down, but 


PREFACE 


they rose again. They were splintered and torn, 
but no power could bend or melt them.” Was 
that spirit ever more needed than now, when 
freedom of thought and of conscience is being 
attacked with an openness, a cruelty, a backing 
of political and military power, unknown since 
the days of the Roman emperors? 

The reader who illustrates the perseverance 
of the saints by perusing this book to its close, 
will be able, I trust, to answer that question 
which for nearly four centuries has contributed 
so greatly to the gaiety of ecclesiastical debate, 
“Ts Calvinism dead?” 


THE AUTHOR 


Nashville, Tennessee 
March 10, 1941 


I 
THE CREED OUTLINED 


“In whom also we have obtained an inheritance, being 
predestinated according to the purpose of him who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will.”— 


EPHESIANS I? II. 


I 
THE CREED OUTLINED 


Our PRESBYTERIAN belief is known as Cal- 
vinism, after the name of the latest of its three 
greatest exponents, Paul in the first century, 
Augustine in the fourth and fifth, and Calvin in 
the sixteenth. 

The core of our system of belief consists of 
those doctrines which are held in common with 
the great evangelical churches and incorporated 
in the historic evangelical creeds: the Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, the Atonement, the New Birth, Salvation 
_by Grace through Faith, the Great Commission, 
the Second Coming, the Judgment. Even in 
those minor articles of faith that divide believers, 
such as infant baptism and the mode of baptism, 
we are in line with the overwhelming majority 
of the evangelical world. It is hardly too much 
to say that if, from the articles of belief of the 
various churches, one were to select only such as 
are held by the whole or the largest part of 
evangelical Christendom, the select creed so 
formed would correspond almost doctrine for 

doctrine with the creed of Presbyterians. 
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' 
Let us gladly realize that the points on which | 


the evangelical churches differ are small com" 
pared with those in which they agree. Let us” 
joyfully participate in and do our best to further | | 
that growing sense of the unity of all believers in 
Christ which is one of the happiest features of | 
our modern Christian consciousness. In fact the - 
differences in the week-to-week preaching of the 
various denominations are differences not so- 
much in substance of doctrine as in emphasis - 
and point of view. 

But the emphasis and point of view are far 
from unimportant. They deeply influence the 
believer’s character, comfort, stability, courage, 
fruitfulness. They go far to shape and color his 
Christian experience and to determine the type 
of Christian into which he will develop. 

Instead of dealing with abstract propositions, 
which are notoriously dry, let us study the doc- 
trinal attitude and emphasis that we moderns” 
call “Presbyterian” as we see them personalized — 
in the greatest Christian of all history, the apos- : 
tle Paul. 

Let us note for one thing that Paul viewed 
his Christian experience against an infinite 
background of divine love. This is the Presby- 
terian doctrine of Predestination or Eternal 


Se ee 
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Election. By this we mean that Paul looked upon 
his Christian experience not as an absolute be- 
ginning but as the fruitage of a pre-existing love 
of God, in the light of which it stood explained 
and glorified. 

Any artist will tell us that a lake or a castle 
painted without a background appears flat, su- 
perficial, trivial. It is the background of wood or 
sky or mountain that gives it dignity, proportion, 
and truth to nature. The traveler in England 
may look at her Abbey, her Parliament Houses, 
her Tower, her cathedrals and monuments and 
battlefields, but, if he knows nothing of English 
history, he sees them with blind eyes. To be seen 
aright, they must be looked at against the back- 
ground of England’s mighty past, out of which 
they sprang, and in whose light alone they can 
be understood and appreciated. 

As in nature and national life, so it is in spir- 
itual life. The life of God in the soul Paul always 
saw against that infinite background of divine | 
love out of which it came, in whose light alone it 
could be appreciated, the contemplation of 
which never failed to thrill Paul’s heart with a 
rapture of adoring gratitude. 

How does he begin his letter to the Ephesians? 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spir- 


itual blessings in heavenly places in Christ: ac- 
cording as he hath chosen us in him before the 
foundation of the world, that we should be holy 
and without blame before him in love: having 
predestinated us unto the adoption of children 
by Jesus Christ to himself.” * 

To the Thessalonians he writes: “We are 
bound to give thanks alway to God for you, 
brethren beloved of the Lord, because God hath 
from the beginning chosen you to salvation 
through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of 
the truth.” ’ 

To Timothy he writes: “Who [God] hath 
saved us, and called us with an holy calling, not 
according to our works, but according to his own 
purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ 
Jesus before the world began.” ° 

Our religious life is no mushroom growth of a 
day. It roots back into a past eternity. I remem- 
ber as vividly as if it were yesterday the spot 
where I stood years ago when this Scripture 
teaching first became real to me; when there 
broke on my mind the amazing truth that, be- 


1 Eph. 1:3-5. 
211 Thess. 2:13. 
31I Tim. 1:9. 
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fore creation’s dawn, before the morning stars 
sang together or the sons of God shouted for joy, 
away back “in the beginning,’ God had a 
thought of me, and that thought was love. Before 
He found a place for the universe in His hand He 
had found a place for me in His heart. As He 
says in Jeremiah, “Yea, I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love: therefore with loving kind- 
ness have I drawn thee.” * 

Let us note again that Paul had a victorious 
confidence in the constancy of this divine love. 
This is our Presbyterian doctrine of Final Per- 
severance. By this we mean that Paul believed 
with his whole heart that God’s love for him was 
not only from everlasting but to everlasting. 
Having yielded himself to the mighty current of 
that love, he never doubted whither it would 
bear him. Listen to him: “We know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a building of God, an house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” ° 

“Absent from the body, and . . . present with 
the Lord.’” 


4 Jer. 31:3. 
SII Cor. 5:1. 
SIT Cor. 5:8. 
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Looking death in the face, he calmly says: — 
“Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of © 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous ~ 
judge, shall give me at that day.” * 

This joyful conviction of the unchanging — 
steadfastness of the divine love he labors to im- — 
part to his fellow Christians. To the Philippians — 
he writes: “Being confident of this very thing, © 
that he which hath begun a good work in you ~ 
will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.” * — 

To the Romans he writes: “Who shall sepa- © 
rate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, — 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, or naked- 7 
ness, or peril, or sword? . . . Nay, in all these 
things we are more than conquerers through ~ 
him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that — 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principali- — 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor things — 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the ~ 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” * © 

Let us note again that Paul magnified the © 
sovereign, all-embracing, all-controlling purpose — 


of God. 


TII Tim. 4:8. 
8 Phil. 1:6. 
® Rom. 8:35, 37-39. 
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How are the affairs of men and the universe 
governed? To this stupendous question Paul an- 
swers, “According to the purpose of him who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own 
will.” ® ‘This divine purpose embraces and con- 
trols what? “All things,” says Paul, or, as our 
Catechism words it, “whatsoever comes to pass.” 

Paul’s creed is not that “whatever must be, 
must be,” but that whatever God has decreed 
and purposed shall be. The one expression at- 
tributes the course of events to a blind mechan- 
ical necessity, the other to the intelligent purpose 
of a personal God. The one is fatalism, the other 
is the Presbyterian doctrine of Divine Sover- 
eignty, Foreordination, Providence. 

The Bible does not say, ‘Whatever must be, 
must be.” It says: “That that is determined shall 
be done.” * It says again: “The Lord of hosts 
hath sworn, saying, Surely as I have thought, so 
shall it come to pass; and as I have purposed, so 
shall it stand.” ” Both in Scripture and in our 
Standards the glorious truth stands clear that 
our human lives and our sensitive human hearts 
are held, not in the iron cogwheels of a vast and 


20 Eph. 1:11. 
11 Dan. 11:36. 
12 Tsa, 14:24. 
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pitiless Fate, not in the whirling loom of a crazy 
Chance, but in the almighty hands of an in- 
finitely good and wise God. 


“We know,” says Paul, “that all things work — 


together for good to them that love God, to them 
who are the called according to his purpose.” * 
And that purpose of good to us for which all 
things work together, is just this, to make us 
Christlike. So Paul declares in the next sentence, 
“For whom he did foreknow, he also did pre- 


destinate to be conformed to the image of his’ 


Son.” “ In other words, to us who are “the chil- 
dren of God by faith in Christ Jesus,” ™ the 
divine providence is simply our Father’s training 
school, in which every event, both great and 
small, is an appointed lesson, set for us by the 
hand of infinite love, to bring out in us more and 
more the beauteous image of our Redeemer. 
Highly significant it is, as we shall see more 
fully in Chapter VII, that in both Europe and 
America today articles are increasingly appear- 
ing and lectures being delivered on the return to 
Calvinism. Such a return, in its chief emphasis, 
is the Barthian theology which just now is so 


13 Rom. 8:28. 
14 Rom. 8:29. 
15 Gal. 3:26. 
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deeply influencing the religious thought of all 
Christendom. The reason is clear. In a world so 
largely given over to rampant greed, ruthless 
militarism, recrudescent paganism, internat- 
ional lawlessness, heartless suppression of free- 
dom of thought and speech and conscience, piti- 
less oppression of the weak by the strong, a world 
of cruelty, confusion, uncertainty in the political, 
social, and economic realms, a world of more 
widespread suffering, anxiety, and fear than our 
fathers knew—in such a world the optimistic 
liberalism and the gay humanism of recent years 
are utterly discredited. Men are seeing how true 
is Calvinism’s stern but Scriptural account of 
man’s depravity, his sinful, fallen nature, total in 
the sense that no part of his nature is untainted 
by sin. Groping and bewildered, they are realiz- 
ing that the only deity that meets the world’s 
needs is the God of Calvinism. 

Did we believe that so potent and fearful a 
~ thing as sin had broken into the originally holy 
order of the universe in defiance of God’s pur- 
pose, and is rioting in defiance of His power, we 
might well surrender ourselves to terror and 
despair. Unspeakably comforting and strength- 
ening is the Scriptural teaching of our Standards 
that beneath all this wild tossing and lashing of 
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evil purposes and agencies there lies, in mighty — 
and controlling embrace, a divine purpose that — 
governs them all. Over sin, as over all else, God — 
reigns supreme. * 

But does not this divine purpose, so prominent, ~ 
in Paul’s mind and creed, do away with human ~ 
freedom or the necessity of human effort? No. 
The reconciliation of the two which our finite 
minds cannot explain in our theories we can 
plainly see in God’s practice. A striking illustra- 
tion we find in Paul’s own experience. On his 
voyage to Caesar at Rome, the vessel is caught 
in a violent storm and driven helpless and half- 
sinking before the unceasing fury of the tempest. 
The angel of God says to Paul: “Fear not, Paul; 
thou must be brought before Caesar: and lo, | 
God hath given thee all them that sail with © 
thee.’ Here is divine foreordination—all shall — 
be saved. Shortly after, as the sailors are secretly 
preparing to escape in the boat from the doomed 
ship, Paul says to the centurion and soldiers: _ 
“Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be ~ 
saved.” ” Here is free agency and the efficiency _ 
of second causes, liberty in the midst of cer- 
tainty, a human will that CAN. The soldiers cut 


16 Acts 27:24. 


7 Acts 27:31. 
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the boat adrift, the vessel is wrecked, but all 
escape safe to land. Here are two undeniable 
facts: “All shall be saved,” “Except these abide 
in the ship, ye cannot be saved.” Here are two 
co-operating factors, divine foreordination and 
human free agency. It was God’s purpose to 
save all lives on the ship. It was Paul’s purpose 
to use the human means within his reach. God 
has a purpose and is at work. Paul has a purpose 
and is at work. And the result of the forces cor- 
related and co-working is the saving of all on 
board, the exact fulfillment of the pre-an- 
nounced “purpose of him who worketh all things 
after the counsel of his own will.” (Eph. 1: 11.)* 

And that leads us directly to the fact that Paul 
had an ineffable sense, not only of the divine 
immanence, but of the divine transcendence, of 
the infinite goodness and greatness of God. Said 
Professor George P. Fisher, of Yale University: 
‘A profound sense of the exaltation of God is the 
_ keynote of Calvinism.” It was the keynote of 
Paul’s religion. 

Paul had found from experience what every 
thinker has discovered, that if one thinks far 


138 Pitzer, Predestination, God’s Working Plan of His Universe, 
| page 12. 
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enough along any line he comes to a mystery. 
Think of God, and you come to the mystery of 
the Trinity. Think of Jesus Christ, and you come 
to the mystery of the Incarnation. Think of 
human conduct, and you face the mystery of 
how to reconcile the certain fact of divine sov- 
ereignty with the equally certain fact of free 
agency. Look out on the orderings of Providence, 
and you see dark mysteries of inequality and 
apparent injustice. Think back along human 
history and you arrive at that initial mystery 
into which every other mystery in religion roots 
back, of why God permitted sin to enter the 
world. What is true of religion is equally true of 
science and philosophy. In these realms also, 
think far enough in any direction, and you reach 


insoluble mystery. Says a contemporary scien- — 


tist: “At the present day the scientific universe 


is more mysterious than it has ever been before — 
in the history of thought.” And why all these — 
mysteries? Because the finite is encompassed on — 
every side by the infinite, which must forever — 
outreach the utmost grasp and measure of the ~ 


finite. 
To these surrounding and challenging mys- 
teries Paul had one triumphant answer. That 


answer was “God.” Paul knew that in that in- _ 
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finite mind and heart lay the holy and loving 
solution of every problem and the holy and lov- 
ing explanation of every mystery. A rejoicing 
sense of the absolute goodness, wisdom, and all- 
sufficiency of God was the heart of Paul’s re- 
ligion, as it is the heart of Calvinism. 

In those profound ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters of Romans, Paul contemplates some of 
the darkest mysteries of the divine dealing. But 
the survey, instead of raising doubts of God, 
furnishes but fresh cause for adoring wonder and 
brings him to his knees crying: “O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and 
his ways past finding out! For who hath known 
the mind of the Lord? or who hath been his 
counsellor? ... For of him, and through him, 
and to him, are all things: to whom be glory 
| for ever. Amen.” 

The Presbyterian Church follows Paul in lay- 
_ ing this tremendous emphasis on the divine love, 
- wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and 
- truth. With uplifted radiant face she cries, “The 
_ Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice.” ” 


— 19Rom. 11:33, 34, 36. 

me Ps, 9721. 

For further light on the essentials of our creed, see Chapter 
III, section 1, and Chapter V. 
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THE DOCTRINAL STANDARDS of our church 
are three: the Westminster Shorter Catechism, 
the Westminster Larger Catechism, and the 
_ Westminster Confession of Faith. They are not 
three creeds. They are three statements, varying 
in form, fullness, and purpose, of one and the 
same creed. Each is complete in itself. Each con- 
tains all the essential truths of Scripture. Each is 
a complete epitome of the Calvinistic system. 
Whoever intelligently accepts the teachings of 
the Shorter Catechism is a true Calvinist. Should 
he extend his studies to the Larger Catechism 
and the Confession of Faith he would find in 
them the same system of doctrine with which 
the briefer statements of the Shorter Catechism 
had already acquainted him. 

Her doctrinal system the Presbyterian Church 
accentuates. She is pronouncedly and pre-em- 
inently a doctrinal church. Yet the acceptance 
of her Standards she never requires of any appli- 
cant for admission to her fold. Her only condi- 
tion of church membership is a_ credible 
profession of faith in Christ. Calvinistic and 
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Arminian believers in Christ she welcomes with — 
equal heartiness. Her door of entrance is wide as — 
the gate of heaven. | 

But of her office-bearers she requires doctrinal ~ 
soundness. The question asked them at ordina- ~ 
tion is, “Do you sincerely receive and adopt the © 
Confession of Faith and the Catechisms of our 
church as containing the system of doctrine ~ 
taught in the Holy Scriptures?” This formula of — 
subscription is liberal. It binds only to “all the © 
essential and necessary articles.’ “The use of ~ 
the words ‘system of doctrine’ in the terms of — 
subscription precludes the idea of the necessary © 
acceptance of every statement in the Standards ' 
by the subscribers, but involves the acceptance — 
of so much as is vital to the system as a whole.” _ 

Our doctrinal formularies are known as the — 
Westminster Standards because the famous As- — 
sembly of divines that framed them held their — 
sessions in England’s great Abbey of Westmin- — 
ster. Their labors extended over five and a half — 
years, during which time they held nearly © 
twelve hundred sessions. They met in 1643, ata _ 
period in the world’s history when the human 


1 Adopting Act of 1729. . 
? Southern General Assembly’s answer to overture of inquiry. — 
Minutes of 1898, p. 223. 3 
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intellect, for reasons known to scholars, appears 
to have reached the zenith of its power. The era 
of the Westminster Assembly was the era of 
Shakespeare,» whose work stands matchless 
among the creations of the human imagination. 
It was the era of the translators of the English 
Bible, whose version remains the unapproach- 
able model of the world’s prose. It was the era 
of Francis Bacon, the author of the most epoch- 
making work in the history of human philoso- 
phy. In its own realm of theology, the work of 
the Westminster divines, for comprehensive 
grasp of Scripture truth, for clearness, compact- 
ness, and power of statement, is worthy a place 
beside these three other products of the human 
intellect at its flood tide. 

The Westminster Assembly was a representa- 
tive body, called by the English Parliament, 
made up of one hundred and twenty-one divines, 
eleven lords, twenty commoners, from all the 
counties of England and the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, with seven Commissioners 
from Scotland. Many of them jeopardized their 
livings by accepting the Parliament’s appoint- 
ment, and after the Restoration cheerfully sacri- 


3 Collier dates the close of the Elizabethan Era at 1659, Saints- 
bury and Thomas Arnold at 1660. 
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ficed their earthly all for conscience’ sake. It was 
an elect assembly. On every side were men con- 
spicuous for learning, eloquence, and piety; 
professors not only of the sacred but also of the 
secular sciences; Deans, Masters, and Heads of 
Colleges, Vice-Chancellors in the great Univer- 
sities. Their Moderator was Dr. Twisse, scholar 
and theologian of continental fame, whose rul- 
ing passion may be inferred from his death-bed 
utterance, “Now, at length, I shall have leisure 
to follow my studies to all eternity.” 

Nor were they scholars and theologians alone. 
Amongst them were thinkers of various types— 
orators, statesmen, hymnists, saints—men in 
every way qualified to voice the deepest religious 
convictions and embody in symbols and institu- 
tions the intense life of that marvelous spiritual 
revival which produced “statesmen like Hamp- 
den, soldiers like Cromwell, poets like Milton, 
preachers like Howe, theologians like Owen, 
dreamers like Bunyan, hymnists like Watts, com- 
mentators like Henry, saints like Baxter.” 

A cloud of | Milton, though not a member of the Assem- 
witnesses” bly pronounced it a “select assembly,” “‘of so 
much piety and wisdom,” a “learned and mem- 

orable synod,” in which “piety, learning, and 

prudence were housed.” q 
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The famous saint and scholar, Richard Bax- 
ter, author of The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, had 
every reason to be impartial. He wrote: “The 
divines there congregated were men of eminent 
learning, godliness, ministerial abilities, and 
fidelity; and being not worthy to be one of them 
myself, I may the more freely speak the truth, 
which I know, even in the face of malice and 
envy, that as far as I am able to judge by the 
information of all history of that kind, and by 
any other evidences left us, the Christian world, 
since the days of the Apostles, had never a synod 
of more excellent divines.” 

Philip Schaff, the great church historian, pro- 
nounced the above a “just tribute” to the West- 
minster Assembly, and said: “Whether we look 
at the extent or ability of its labors, or its influ- 
ence upon future generations, it stands first 
among Protestant Councils.” 

The celebrated Dean Stanley, of the English 
Episcopal Church, declared that of all Protes- 
tant confessions the Westminster Confession 
“exhibits far more depth of theological insight 
than any other.” 

Dr. Curry, the eminent editor for years of the 
Methodist Advocate of New York, in an editorial 
on creeds, calls “the Westminster Confession the 
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ablest, clearest, and most comprehensive system 
of Christian doctrine ever framed—a wonderful 
monument of the intellectual greatness of its 
framers.” 

The Assembly had to assist them in their work — 
all the creeds of past ages, from the Apostles’ 
Creed, formed in the early centuries, down to 
the noble Confessions and Catechisms of the 
Reformation period. The great Reformers, com- 
ing with fresh and eager eyes to the study of the 
newly opened Bible, and taking that alone as 
their rule of faith, were all Calvinists in theology. 
For the same reason the people and the Church 
of England were Calvinistic. “The Bible,” says 
the historian Green, “‘was, as yet, the one book 
which was familiar to every Englishman, and 
everywhere its words, as they fell on ears which 
custom had not deadened to their force and 
beauty, kindled a startling enthusiasm. The 
whole moral effect which is produced nowadays 
by the religious newspaper, the tract, the essay, 
the missionary report, the sermon, was then pro- 
duced by the Bible alone; and its effect in this 
way, however dispassionately we examine it, 
was simply amazing. The whole nation became 
a church. The problems of life and death, whose 
questionings found no answer in the higher 
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minds of Shakespeare’s day, pressed for an an- 
- swer not only from noble and scholar, but from 
farmer and shopkeeper in the age that followed 
him. The answer they found was almost of ne- 
cessity a Calvinistic answer.” * 

The work before the Assembly, therefore, was 
not the creation of a new system, but the formu- 
lation of doctrines already familiar, precious, 
and baptized in the blood of a hundred thousand 
martyrs. Its task was to give to the accepted 
Bible system of truth a complete, impregnable 
statement, to serve as a bulwark against error, as 
a basis of ecclesiastical fellowship and co-opera- 
tion, and as a safe and effective instrument for 
the religious instruction of the people of God 
and their children. 

The popular notion that the Westminster 
Standards consist of dry abstract dogmas, with 
little or no bearing upon life and duty, is a mis- 
take. Their ethical quality is prominent and all- 
pervading. With them, as with the Bible, truth 
is in order to godliness. Nearly one half of the 
Confession and more than one half of both 
Catechisms deal directly with the practical 
“duty which God requires of man.” That God’s 


4 History of the English People (American Publishers’ Corpor- 
ation), vol. III, p. 405. 
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holy law covers every part and particle of our 
lives, and that to Him we must forever be ac- 
countable for our obedience or disobedience 
thereto, rolls like a sublime and conscience- 
stirring music through all the work of the West- 
minster divines. No other creed in existence has 
an article or chapter on the Divine Law com- 
parable to that of the Confession, and nowhere 
else in Christian symbolism can be found such 
an unfolding of the heart-searching claims of 
that law as is given in the exposition by the two 
Catechisms of the Ten Commandments. 
Whoever would understand the believer’s re- 
lation to Christ and the various stages of genuine 
Christian experience will find in chapters xi to 
xviii of the Confession a presentation of that 
great theme unmatched by any other creed in 
Christendom, compact yet complete, profound 
yet crystallinely clear, constituting the true doc- 
trine of the Christian life as held substantially by 
evangelical Christendom and the subject matter 
of the best evangelical preaching of this and 
every preceding age. No reference is made in our 
Standards to any antagonistic opinion held by 
any evangelical communion. Their tone is irenic. 
They were born, not of controversy, but of conse- 
cration. Framed “when the church was still 
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under the happy influence of a marvelous re- 
vival, when the Word of God was felt as a living, 
quickening, transforming power, and preached 
not as a tradition, but as the very power and 
wisdom of God”; and “by men of ripe scholar- 
ship and devoted piety, who have remained our 
models of earnest preaching and our guides in 
practical godliness, even unto this day,” ° they 
read as if every paragraph had been written in 
the consciousness of God’s presence. Strikingly 
unlike many modern milk-and-water treatises on 
religion they undoubtedly are. Their primary 
appeal is not to the emotions but to the intellect. 
Their chief purpose is to define truth, not to 
apply it. Their proper function is not that of a 
sermon or a prayer, but of a test, a testimony, a 
textbook. Yet so packed and throbbing are they 
with the vital truths of God’s Word, such stress 
they place on personal union to Christ as the 
explanation of our being made partakers of the 
benefits of redemption, such space and prom- 
inence they give to the claims of God’s moral 
law, that they are admirably fitted to be, as for 
two hundred and ninety years they have been, 
the spiritual food of stalwart souls, the nurse of 


5A. F. Mitchell, Minutes of the Sessions of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, Introduction, p. LXXxv. 
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a supremely massive and masculine type of 
piety. 

There are three things which, in addition to 
their character, genius, and learning, must ever 
commend the Westminster Assembly to our con- 
fidence. First, the care and thoroughness with 
which they performed their work. 

Consider, for example, the labor expended 
upon the Catechisms. Catechism-making was no 
new work to the members of that Assembly. 
Theirs was an age exercised and trained beyond 
any previous or succeeding age in the construc- 
tion of doctrinal manuels. For a hundred years 
Luther, Calvin, Ursinus, and a score more of the’ 
brightest intellects of the Reformation had been 
devoting their best energies to the production of 
catechisms for the instruction of the people. 
Fourteen of the members of the Assembly were 
themselves authors of. excellent and widely use- 
ful catechisms. All the ripe fruits and long train- 
ing, therefore, of the most catechetical century 
in the world’s history the Assembly had as a basis 
and preparation for its work. 

Early in the sessions of the Assembly a com- 
mittee of known proficients in such work was 
appointed to begin the undertaking. They made 
their report, but it was not accepted by the As- 
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sembly. New members were added to the com- 
mittee. After much deliberation a second report 
was submitted. Still the Assembly was not satis- 
fied. The committee was again changed. After 
long labor a third report was presented. For 
three months the Assembly had this catechism 
under review and discussion. It was approved al- 
most to the end, when again the Assembly be- 
came dissatisfied and determined to make a 
fourth effort to secure something still nearer 
perfect. The committee was reconstituted with a 
large addition of new members, and was in- 
structed to prepare two catechisms, one larger 
for advanced students, and another ‘more easie 
and short for new beginners.” But spite of past 
labors nearly two years more of alternate report 
and revision were required before the last of the 
_Catechisms was completed to the satisfaction of 
the Assembly. The Larger was completed first. 
The Shorter was not only the last of the Cate- 
chisms, it was the last finished work of the As- 
sembly. In it the Westminster divines achieved 
their greatest triumph. It is the consummate 
flower of all their labors. 

Thus for five years committees of the Assem- 
bly, and the Assembly itself, labored upon these 
two little books, subjecting every sentence, every 
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word to the most minute and searching scrutiny. 
It is not too much to say that there is probably 
not another catechism in the world on which 
one tenth of the time and labor and ability and 
learning was expended that were employed in 
the production of these two with which God has 
so highly blessed our church. They are the work 
not of one man, as Luther’s and Calvin’s; nor of 
two men, as the Heidelberg Catechism was; nor 
of four, as was the Catechism of the Church of 
Rome; but they are the product of five years of 
the most earnest and careful deliberations of the 
whole Westminster Assembly.° 

Equal thought and care were bestowed upon 
the Confession. Every statement, every alter- 
ation suggested, was examined through years of 
concentrated study till the entire Assembly was 
of one mind and fully agreed as to both doctrine 
and expression. All that training the most com- 
plete and thorough, learning the most profound 
and extensive, intellect the most acute and 
searching, co-operation the most wide and help- 
ful, labor the most intense and protracted, 
could do to make our Standards the perfect 
mirror of Scripture truth, was done. 


6 Strickler, Nature and Value of the Catechisms. 
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A second leading characteristic of the West- Second 
minster Assembly was their prayerful depend- purple 
ence upon God for light and guidance. fulness 

Two traditions have come down to us, which, 
while of disputed authenticity, yet represent 
truly the spirit of prayer that pervaded the As- 
sembly. 

On one occasion the famous John Selden, an “More 
encyclopedic scholar and brilliant orator, ad- fees 
dressed the Assembly to prove that excommuni- 
cation was a function not of the spiritual but of 
the civil authority. It was a vital question involv- 
ing the spiritual independence of the Church. 

‘The issue turned on the interpretation of Matt. 
18: 15-17. Selden’s speech was subtle and pow- 
erful. It displayed a vast acquaintance with 
patristic and rabbinical lore. At its close the 
Assembly seemed to hesitate. The saintly Samuel 
Rutherford, who was a member, turned to 
George Gillespie, the youngest man in the body, 
and said, “Rise, George; rise up, man, and de- 
fend the right of the Lord Jesus to govern by His 
own laws the Church He has purchased with His 
blood.” Thus adjured, Gillespie arose, and de- 
livered a speech whose effect perhaps has never 
been surpassed. Selden’s argument he utterly 
annihilated, proving by seven distinct lines of 
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reasoning, all purely Scriptural, that the passage 
in Matthew was not civil but spiritual in its 
import. At the conclusion of his argument Selden 
exclaimed, “That young man by his single 
speech has swept away the labors of ten years of 
my life.”” While Selden was speaking a friend 
had observed Gillespie apparently making notes 
upon the paper before him. When examined 
the notes proved to be only this prayer: “More 
light, Lord! More light, Lord!” 


According to a familiar tradition, the Shorter 
Catechism’s incomparable definition of God was 
literally born of prayer. To that great question, 
“What is God?” the Catechism Committee had 
found themselves unable to construct a satisfac- 
tory answer. The question had been referred to 
the Committee of the Whole. They, too, had 
failed. Then one of the members was called on 
to lead in special prayer for divine enlighten- 
ment. Rising, he thus began: “O God, who art a 
Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, in 
Thy being, wisdom, power, holiness, Justice, 
goodness, and truth.” When this matchless in- 
vocation fell upon their ears the Assembly felt at 
once that it was God’s own answer, given in 
prayer and to prayer, descriptive of Himself. 
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Not only did the Assembly both as a body and Wrestling 

as individuals habitually look to God for special 97977 
_ guidance in special difficulties, not only were the 
daily sessions opened and closed with prayer, but 
_ regularly every month throughout the five and a 
half years of its labors all business was suspended 
that an entire day might be given to fasting and 
prayer. It seems almost incredible to us that they 
should have remained in continuous devotional 
worship from morning till evening, wrestling 
with God often for two hours together in un- 
broken supplication; but in those times when all 
the interests of Christ’s Kingdom seemed to be 
at stake, men realized their need of divine help, 
and when once at the throne of grace knew not 
how to come away till the blessing was obtained. 
It is probably not an exaggeration to say with 
Dr. C. A. Briggs that ‘“‘such a band of preaching 
and praying ministers as gathered in the West- 
minster Assembly the world had never seen 
before.” No body of men ever felt more pro- 
foundly their dependence upon God, or sought 
more earnestly and habitually the guidance of 
His Spirit. 

The third most striking characteristic of the Third char 
Westminster Assembly was their loyalty to teristic, 


: loyalty to 
Scripture. Scripture 
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The first topic of which the Confession of | 
Faith treats is the divine inspiration, authority, | 
and sufficiency of the Word of God. In its fore- | 


front stands this declaration: “The Supreme 
Judge, by which all controversies of religion are 
to be determined, and all decrees of councils, 
opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of men, 
and private spirits, are to be examined, and in 
whose sentence we are to rest, can be no other 


—— 


| 
| 


but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” * | 

Every member was required to take the 
following vow, which was read afresh every 
Monday morning that its solemn influence 
might be constantly felt: “I do seriously promise — 


and vow, in the presence of Almighty God, that 


in this Assembly whereof I am a member, I will 


maintain nothing in point of doctrine but what | 


I believe to be most agreeable to the Word of 
God.” 
One of the cardinal regulations of the Assem- 


bly was in these words: “What any man under- © 


takes to prove as necessary, he shall make good 
out of Scripture.” 

The Westminster divines were consummate 
masters of philosophy. They were familiar with 


7 Chapter I, section ro. 
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the great schools of human thought from Plato 
and Aristotle down to Bacon and Descartes. But 
in framing these Standards their one and only 
aim was to express the mind of Scripture. In 
their whole system of doctrine no tinge of human 
philosophy is apparent. Said Dr. Fisher of Yale 
University: “One prime characteristic of Cal- 
vin’s system is the steadfast consistent adoption 
of the Bible as the sole standard of doctrine.” * 
So in our Standards there is not a paragraph 
that affords a hint of what philosophical school 
the Assembly favored. Even those questions 
where Scripture and philosophy intermingle 
were determined by the Assembly always and 
exclusively on Biblical grounds. 

And herein appears the divine wisdom by 
which they were guided. Human philosophies 
are ever changing. A system founded upon them 
must soon appear to totter, and to need amend- 
ment or reconstruction. “But ... the word of 
God . . . liveth and abideth for ever.’ ° The 
structure which is built exclusively upon this 1s, 
like it, permanent. “In this,” declares a great 
Presbyterian theologian, ‘“‘we find the chief glory 


8 The Reformation, p. 199. 
—9T Pet. 1:23. 
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and value of our Standards.” *® For this reason | 


they will need radical change only when the 
Bible needs it. 


There are hard sayings in our Standards be- | 


cause there are hard sayings in the Bible. Some 


doctrines for which the Presbyterian Church | 


stands are among the “things hard to be under- 


stood” * of which “our beloved brother Paul” | 


wrote. “This is an hard saying; who can hear 
it?” * So said many in Christ’s day of Christ’s 


teaching. They were offended. They walked no 


more with Him. Like many in our own day, they 
demanded a religion “more Christian than 
Christianity and more Christlike than Christ.” 
Just so the unflinching Scripturalness of our 
creed, its faithful mirroring of the mind of Christ 
revealed by His Spirit in His Word, is the rea- 
son why it never has been, is not, and never will 


be popular with the rationalistic and unregener-_ 


ate world. “The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God.” * The offense of 
the Word is as undying as the offense of the 
Cross. 


10 Memorial of Westminster Assembly, p. 94. 
41 JT Pet. 9: 16, 

12 John 6:60. 

13] Cor. 2:14. 
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Every statement of essential Calvinistic doc- 
trine in our Standards the Bible substantiates by 
equally bold and bald statements of its own. Yet 
the former is the chosen object of attack. The 
reason is plain. In a Christian land, where the 
Scriptures are widely reverenced, it is cheaper 
and safer to assault the Presbyterian Standards 
than to assault the Bible. Hence it is that the 
Presbyterian Church has always sustained the 
brunt of the fight for the integrity of God’s truth. 
“We gratefully acknowledge,” said the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference in its address to the Pres- 
byterian Alliance, “the faithful and unfaltering 
testimony which your Church has_ borne 
throughout her entire history on behalf of the 
_ divine inspiration and authority of the Word of 
God.” Said the Baptist Association in its greeting 
to the same body: “The Presbyterian Church 
has been the magnificent defender of the Word 
of God throughout the ages.’ Above all others, 
she has borne, bears now, and will continue to 
bear, on her name the odium, and upon her 
person the blows, provoked by and aimed 
against the Word of God. Humbly yet proudly 
she can say to her Lord, “The reproaches of 
them that reproached Thee fell on me.” 
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Let no Presbyterian be alarmed over proposed 
or accomplished revisions of the doctrinal Stan- 
dards of our Church. In regard to marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister and the duties of civil 
magistrates, the Confession was twice revised 
many years ago. 

In 1902-03 the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America added two chapters to 
the Confession, “Of the Holy Spirit” and “Of 
the Love of God and Missions,” in order to “ex- 
press more fully the doctrine of the Church con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit, Missions, and the love 
of God for all men.” 

At the same time it added also to the Con- 
fession the following: 


“Declaratory Statement” 


“While the ordination vow of ministers, ruling elders, 
and deacons, as set forth in the Form of Government, re- 
quires the reception and adoption of the Confession of 
Faith only as containing the System of Doctrine taught 
in the Holy Scriptures, nevertheless, seeing that the de- 
sire has been formally expressed for a disavowal by the 
Church of certain inferences drawn from statements in 
the Confession of Faith, and also for a declaration of 
certain aspects of revealed truth which appear at the 
present time to call for more explicit statement, therefore 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
does authoritatively declare as follows: 
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“First, With reference to Chapter III of the Confes- 
sion of Faith: that concerning those who are saved in 
Christ, the doctrine of God’s eternal decree is held in 
harmony with the doctrine of his love to all mankind, his 
gift of his Son to be the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world, and his readiness to bestow his saving grace 
on all who seek it. That concerning those who perish, 
the doctrine of God’s eternal decree is held in harmony 
with the doctrine that God desires not the death of any 
sinner, but has provided in Christ a salvation sufficient 
for all, adapted to all, and freely offered in the gospel 
to all; that men are fully responsible for their treatment 
of God’s gracious offer; that his decree hinders no man 
from accepting that offer; and that no man is con- 
demned except on the ground of his sin. 


“Second, With reference to Chapter X, Section 3, of 
the Confession of Faith, that it is not to be regarded as 
teaching that any who die in infancy are lost. We believe 
that all dying in infancy are included in the election of 
grace, and are regenerated and saved by Christ through 
the Spirit, who works when and where and how he 
pleases.” 


Other slight changes were made involving no 
reconstruction of the Confessional system of doc- 
trine. In regard to these additions and changes 
made in 1902-03 the Committee in charge of the 
‘inquiry touching revision reported that “the 
returns from the Presbyteries indicate plainly 
that no change is desired which would in any 
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way impair the integrity of the system of doc- 
trine contained in the Confession of Faith.” 
The Presbyterian Church in the United States 
in 1900 directed that in future editions of the 
Confession the following statement be printed as 
a footnote to Chapter X, Sec. 3: “The language 
of the Confession cannot by any fair interpreta- 
tion be construed as teaching that any of those 
who die in infancy are lost.” In 1938-39 it 
adopted eleven changes in the Confession and 
one in the Larger Catechism. In 1940-42 it has 
under consideration the addition to the Con- 
fession of two chapters, “Of the Holy Spirit” and 
“Of the Gospel,” to give fuller expression to the 
church’s doctrine on these subjects, and the 


: —— 
ee ee 


addition of the word love to Question 4 of the @ 


Shorter Catechism. 


None of the additions and changes adopted or ; 


proposed by either of the above mentioned 


churches does or will impair in any degree our | 
Calvinistic system. No Presbyterian, therefore, , 
need be concerned for the integrity of that his- _ 
toric and Scriptural creed on which and for ‘i 
which his church has stood from the beginning _ 


and will surely stand to the end. 
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WE PROPOSE now to submit the doctrinal sys- The - 
tem incorporated in, though far older than, the peng 
Westminster Standards, to a simple yet decisive 
test, a test endorsed by the common sense of 
mankind and the authority of Christ, the test of 
practical results. In his celebrated essay on Cal- 
vinism Froude says: “The practical effect of a 
belief is the real test of its soundness.” * In His 
Sermon on the Mount our Lord declares, “Ye 

shall know them by their fruits.’ As a fruit- 
bearer, as a character-builder, as a purifying 

and uplifting force in the life of men and nations, 

how does Calvinism rank with other doctrinal 
systems? We reply, it stands foremost of them all. 


I 
The superior moral power of Calvinism we 
should infer, even without the aid of history, 
from the inherent character and tendency of its 
teaching. 
It is a system distinguished supereminently by Calvinism 
its exaltation of God. Someone has truly said, stout 


1 Short Studies on Great Subjects, p. Il. 
2 Matt. 7:16. 
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“The value of a religion depends on the truth 
and the sufficiency of its idea of God.” Start 
with a little god and we have a little religion, 
inadequate to human needs. A great religion 
demands a great God, for we are entirely de- 
pendent on Him—as creatures, for our natural 
life; as believers, for our spiritual life. The root 
principle of Calvinism is the confession of God’s 
absolute sovereignty. Not one special attribute 
of God, His love or justice, His holiness or equity, 
but God Himself as such, in the unity of all His 
attributes and the perfection of His entire being, 
is the point of departure for the thinking and 
acting of the Calvinist. The glory of the Lord 
God Almighty is its unifying, all-pervading aim. 
Not bare sovereignty, arbitrary will, naked 
power, but a personal God of grace, the God 
revealed in Christ, is the God of Calvinism. It 
adores Him as the Absolute and Ever-Blessed 
Sovereign, infinitely worthy of love, worship, 
and obedience, “who doth uphold, direct, dis- 
pose, and govern all creatures, actions, and 
things, from the greatest even to the least, ... 
to the praise of the glory of His wisdom, power, 
Justice, goodness and mercy.” * The keynote of 


3 Confession of Faith, chap. V, sec. 1. 
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the whole system is struck in the first question of 
the Shorter Catechism: ‘What is the chief end 
of man? Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and 
to enjoy Him forever.” * “Hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done” is 
the threefold petition which expresses the heart 
of Calvinism. As one has said, “In all place, in 
all time, from eternity to eternity, Calvinism 
sees God.” 

From its absorbed and adoring view of God 
comes Calvinism’s conscientiousness, its deep 
and dominant sense of duty and responsibility. 
The Ever-Blessed is the Ever-Present God, 
under whose eye, in whose fellowship, for whose 
glory, and subject to whose review, the whole of 
human life is to be lived. In it all God’s hand is 
seen. It must all be made subservient to His holy 
will. In politics, science, art, industry, social life, 
no less than in the realm of grace, He is Sover- 
eigen. Everywhere, no matter how wide and 
varied his activities, the Calvinist is conscious of 

being in his Father’s presence and about his 


4Said Thomas Carlyle in speaking against materialism: “The 
older I grow—and I now stand upon the brink of eternity— 
the more comes back to me the first sentence in the Cate- 
chism which I learned when a child, and the fuller and 
deeper its meaning becomes: ‘What is the chief end of man? 
To glorify God and to enjoy Him forever.’ ” 
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Father’s business. Said Professor Fiske of Har-— 


vard, “Calvinism leaves the individual man 
alone in the presence of his God.” ° Beyond all 


example, it intensifies man’s individuality. In a | 


clear and overpowering light it shows his respon- 


sibility to God and his relation to eternity. Its - 


aim is not sensation but conviction. Feeling or no 
feeling, at the soul’s unspeakable peril, God’s 


command must be obeyed; God’s will must be 


done. Not, is it pleasant, or popular, or profit- 


able; but, is it right? Is it what God would have | 


me do? This is Calvinism’s first question. 
“Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or what- 


soever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” ° This | 
is the Calvinistic program, illustrated in Paul, | 
saying with his heart in his voice, “Lord, what | 
wilt thou have me to do?”; in Calvin, of whom | 
Jules Michelet says, “He felt and lived like a | 
man before whom the whole earth disappears, | 
and who tunes his last psalm, his whole eye fixed _ 
upon the eye of God”; in Knox, of whom Car- | 
lyle says, “The fixed centre of all his thoughts | 
and actions was to do the will of God and trem- | 
ble at nothing”; in the Puritans, whose diligence | 
in searching the Scriptures, Green says, “sprang | 


5 The Beginnings of New England, p. 58. 
6T Cor. 10:31. 
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from their earnestness to discover a Divine will 
which in all things, great or small, they might 
implicitly obey,” in whom, Taine tells us, “con- 
science only spoke,” and in whose eyes “God 
and duty were but one’’; in the Calvinists in 
general, whose “system,” says Henry Ward 
Beecher, has “‘no equal in intensifying to the last 
degree ideas of moral excellence and purity,” 
and whose superiority to men of other creeds, 
says James Russell Lowell, lies “in the prevalent 
sense of duty, in high ideals, in inflexible prin- 
ciples, in living 
“ “As ever in their great Taskmaster’s eye.’ ” 


From its supreme exaltation of God springs 
logically and Scripturally Calvinism’s doctrine 
_of sin and grace. 

In proportion as God is great and glorious Calvinism 
Calvinism recognizes the sin of man to be hein- nae 
ous and fatal. Its enormity and ill desert are 
beyond man’s calculation or conception.’ It is 


™“Recently a distinguished preacher of the Methodist Church 
remarked to me that he thought the doctrine of entire sancti- 
fication as taught by its recent advocates bore a much closer 
affinity to Calvinism than to Arminianism. ‘How do you ac- 
count for the fact,’ I asked, ‘that it spread so readily among 
the Methodist churches, and can get no foothold in Presby- 
terian churches?’ He replied that he had tried to explain 
the fact and had been unable. Whereupon I suggested that 
if the people were once indoctrinated with the Calvinistic 
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recreancy to his supreme relation. It is rebellion 
against the rightful authority of the Greatest | 
and Best of beings. It is self-separation and | 
estrangement from the Source of Truth and 
Life. Impenitent man is guilty, lost, “dead in 
trespasses and sins.” Left to himself his condition 
is one of hopeless condemnation and misery. 
Thus Calvinism drags down all pride and carnal | 
security and prostrates man at the foot of the | 
cross, a suppliant for mercy. | 

In answer to his suppliant cry,* it reveals a 
salvation which is all of grace,’ the free gift of 


idea of the utterly loathsome and deadly nature of sin, they 
could never be convinced that it was possible to get rid of it 
by any such easy and sudden process as that offered by the 
holiness brethren. He admitted that this was probably the 
true explanation. Undoubtedly Calvinism brands sin with a 
deeper infamy than any other school of theology. By as 
much as it emphasizes the hatefulness of sin, by so much 
does it emphasize the love of God, of which sinners are the 
object.” (R. C. Reed, The Gospel as Taught by Calvin, 
p. 129.) 

We supplement Dr. Reed’s explanation with the remark that | 
people who have been rightly taught in childhood “what | 
is required” and “what is forbidden” in the Decalogue will | 
ever after be slow to believe that any “mere man, since the 
fall, is able, perfectly in this life, to keep the commandments 
of God.” 

8 “Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.”’—Rom. 10:13. | : 

9‘“For by grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves: it is the gift of God: not of works, lest any man 
should boast. For we are his workmanship, created in Christ 
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God’s love and mercy in Christ.” In His hands 
are all its blessings placed, the Spirit of life, 
pardon and justifying righteousness, sanctifying, 
establishing, comforting, glorifying grace, resur- 
rection, and eternal life, and from those pierced 
hands are all received. From first to last salva- 
tion is “of the Lord,” of whom, and through 
whom, and to whom are all things, that His may 


be the glory evermore. No inch of ground is left 


for human boasting.” The sinner does not save 
himself. It is God that saves him with a salvation 
free,” present, complete, * and everlasting.” He 
embraces the sinner in the arms of unchanging 


_ love.” He secures him by the bonds of an ever- 


Jesus unto good works, which God hath before ordained that 
we should walk in them.”—Eph. 2:8, 9, 10. 

10 “God; who hath saved us, and called us with an holy calling, 
not according to our works, but according to his own purpose 
and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began.”—n Tim. 1:8, 9. 

11 “Where is boasting then? It is excluded.”—Rom. 3:27. 

12*The gift of God is eternal life.’—-Rom. 6:23. 

13 “He that believeth on me hath everlasting life.”—John 6: 47. 

14 “Ye are complete in him.”—Col. 2:10. 


15 “T give unto them eternal life; and they shall never perish.” 


—John 10:28. 

16 “For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.”—Rom. 8:38, 39. 
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lasting covenant.” He gives him an inalienable | 
place in the family of God.” He sets before him 
an unclouded prospect of final victory and | 
eternal joy.” He guarantees that all things shall | 
work together for his good.” He shows him his | 
name in the Book of Life, and reveals to him | 
that he was chosen in Christ before the founda- | 
tion of the world that he should be holy and | 
without blame before Him in love.” Upon his 


17 “The mountains shall depart, and the hills be removed; but | 
my kindness shall not depart from thee, neither shall the | 
covenant of my peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath 
mercy on thee.”—Isa. 54:10. 

18 “Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be: but we know that, when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is.” 
—1 John 3:2. 

19 “An inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven for you, who are kept by the 
power of God through faith unto salvation ready to be re- 
vealed in the last time. Wherein ye greatly rejoice.’—1 
Pet. 1:4, 5, 6. 

20 “We know that all things work together for good to them that 
love God, to them who are the called according to his 
purpose. For whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate 
to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be 
the firstborn among many brethren. Moreover, whom he 
did predestinate, them he also called: and whom he called, 
them he also justified: and whom he justified, them he also 
glorified.”—Rom. 8: 28-30. 

21 “He hath chosen us in him before the foundation of the world, 
that we should be holy and without blame before him in 
love: having predestinated us unto the adoption of children 
by Jesus Christ to himself.”—Eph. 1:4, 5. 
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) mind there breaks the amazing truth that before 
creation’s dawn, before the morning stars sang 
together, or ever the sons of God shouted for 
joy, away back “in the beginning,” God had a 
thought of him, and that thought was love.” 
Before He found a place for the universe in His 
hand, He had found a place for him in His 
heart.” 
_ Thus, while Calvinism abases man as a sinner, 
it glorifies him in Christ as a believer, lifts him to 
‘inconceivable exaltation, commands the uni- 
verse for him. His feet plucked from the horrible 
pit and planted on the Eternal Rock, his heart 
thrilled with an adoring gratitude, his soul con- 
scious of a divine love that will never forsake 
him and a divine energy that in him and through 
him is working out eternal purposes of good,” 
he is girded with invincible strength. In a nobler 
sense than Napoleon ever dreamed, he knows 
himself to be a “man of destiny.” Alone among 
‘men he may be, but only more consciously allied 
22“But we are bound to give thanks always to God for you, 
brethren beloved of the Lord, because God has from the 
beginning chosen you to salvation through sanctification of 
the Spirit and belief of the truth.”—1 Thess. 2:13. 
23 “Yea, I have loved thee with an everlasting love: therefore 
with lovingkindness have I drawn thee.”—Jer. 31:3. 


24“Tt is God which worketh in you both to will and to do of 
his good pleasure.”—Phil. 2:13. 
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with God. Danger may meet him, but without 
God’s permission it cannot touch him. Death 
may threaten, but he is immortal till his work _ 
is done. Feeble his strength and fruitless his 
efforts may appear, but put forth in accordance 
with God’s command they are the predestined © 
means to the predestined end. Hence to his 
work and warfare he goes forth shielded by a_ 
panoply more invulnerable, and nerved by a> 
courage more unconquerable, than any other | 
faith could bestow. | 


II | 

The actual fruits of Calvinism, as set forth in 

history, are precisely what we should expect | 

from the character of its doctrines. | | 
Unequaled Calvinism has nerved more men and women } 
ara) w, to die for Christ, with thanksgiving in their | 
hearts and Psalms upon their lips, than any | 
other creed. Its unequaled array of martyrs is” 
one of its crowns of glory. As the Methodist | 
Conference said, in its address to the Presby- 
terian Alliance of 1896: “Your Church has fr 
nished the memorable and inspiriting spectacle, | 
not simply of a solitary heroic soul here and 
there, but of generations of faithful souls ready 


for the sake of Christ and His truth to go cheer- 
fully to prison and to death. This rare honor you 
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rightly esteem as the most precious part of your 
priceless heritage.” In those centuries, when 
spiritual tyranny was numbering its victims by 
the hundreds of thousands; when in England, 
Scotland, Switzerland, Holland, France, men 
had to recant their faith or seal their testimony 
with their blood, nearly all the martyrs were 
Calvinists. Says a careful writer: “There is no 
other system of religion in the world which has 
such a glorious array of martyrs to the faith. 
Almost every man and woman who walked to 
the flames rather than deny the faith or leave a 
stain on conscience was the devout follower not 
only and first of all of the Son of God, but also 
of that minister of God who made Geneva the 
light of Europe, John Calvin.”” 

The heroic moral energy inspired by Calvin- 
ism has been the admiration of historians. Mot- 
ley, the famous historian of the Dutch Republic, 
himself allied in no way with Calvinism, declares 
that “the doctrine of predestination, the con- 
sciousness of being chosen soldiers of Christ, in- 
spired the Puritans (Calvinists) who founded 
the commonwealths of England, of Holland, 
and of America, with a contempt of toil, danger, 
and death, which enabled them to accomplish 


5 McFetridge, Calvinism in History, p. 113. 
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things almost supernatural.” * Its effect he de- 
scribes as “that sublime enthusiasm which on 
either side the ocean ever confronted tyranny 
with dauntless front, and welcomed death on 
battlefield, scaffold or rack with perfect com- 
posure iit 

John Morley, the eminent English author and 
statesman, being the adherent of no religious 
creed, cannot be suspected of theological bias. 
“Calvinism,” he says, “has inspired incompar- 
able energy, concentration, resolution.” “It has 
exalted its votaries to a pitch of heroic moral 
energy that has never been surpassed.” “They 
have exhibited an active courage, a resolute en- 
durance, a cheerful self-restraint, an exulting 
self-sacrifice, that men count among the highest 
glories of the human conscience.” * 

James Anthony Froude was one of England’s 
most gifted historians and men of letters. He 
occupied the Chair of History at Oxford, Eng- 
land’s greatest university. The ignorant attacks 
upon Calvinism excited in him the scholar’s just _ 
impatience. Against the inferences and misrep- 
resentations of prejudice he set the verdict of © 


26 The United Netherlands, vol. 1, p. 548. 


27 Ibid. 
8 “Oliver Cromwell,” The Century Magazine, December, 1899. 
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history. From partisan logic he appealed to 
facts. Himself not theologically committed in 
any way as regards Calvinism, his impartiality 
is as far above suspicion as his ability and learn- 
ing are beyond question. 

“JI am going to ask you,” says Froude, “to 
consider, if Calvinism be, as we are told, fatal to 
morality, how it came to pass that the first symp- 
tom of its operation, wherever it established 
itself, was to obliterate the distinction between 
sins and crimes, and to make the moral law the 
rule of life for States as well as persons? I shall 
ask you, again, why, if it be a creed of intellec- 
tual servitude, it was able to inspire and main- 
tain the bravest efforts ever made to break the 
yoke of unjust authority? When all else has 
failed; when patriotism has covered its face, and 
human courage has broken down; when intellect 
has yielded, as Gibbon says, ‘with a smile or a 
sigh,’ content to philosophize in the closet or 
abroad worship with the vulgar; when emotion, 
and sentiment, and tender imaginative piety 
have become the handmaids of superstition, and 
have dreamt themselves into forgetfulness that 
there is any difference between lies and truth, 
the slavish form of belief called Calvinism, in 
one or other of its many forms, has borne ever an 
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inflexible front to illusion and mendacity, and 
has preferred rather to be ground to powder like 
flint than to bend before violence or melt under 
enervating temptation.” 

“The Calvinists,” says Froude, “abhorred, as 
no body of men ever more abhorred, all con- 
scious mendacity, all impurity, all moral wrong 
of every kind so far as they could recognize it. 
Whatever exists at this moment in England and 
Scotland of conscientious fear of doing evil is the 
remnant of the convictions which were branded 
by the Calvinists into the people’s hearts.” 

As illustrating the type of character produced 
by Calvinism, Froude names William the Silent, 
Luther,” Knox, Andrew Melville, the Regent 
Murray, Coligny, Cromwell, Milton, Bunyan. 
“These were men,” he says, “possessed of all the 
qualities which give nobility and grandeur to 
human nature—men whose life was as upright 
as their intellect was commanding and their 
public aims untainted with selfishness; unalter- 
ably just where duty required them to be stern, 
but with the tenderness of a woman in their 
hearts; frank, true, cheerful, humorous, as unlike 


29 Short Studies on Great Subjects, p. 13. 

30 Ibid., p. 50. 

$1 Luther’s doctrine of divine grace, sovereignty, and predestina- 
tion was thoroughly Calvinistic. 
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sour fanatics as it is possible to imagine any one, 
and able in some way to sound the keynote to 
which every brave and faithful heart in Europe 
instinctively vibrated.” ” 

With these deliberate statements of Oxford’s 
great Professor of History, compare the repre- 
sentations of those popular professional story- 
tellers, whose only weapon is caricature, and in 
whose novels the Calvinistic characters are 
nearly all oddities, cranks, fanatics, fools, or 
Savages. 

For the enlightenment of the critics of Calvin- 
ism, Froude adds, “Grapes do not grow on 
bramble-bushes. [lustrious natures do not form 
themselves on narrow and cruel theories. Where 
we find a heroic life appearing as the uniform 
fruit of a particular mode of opinion, it is child- 
ish to argue in the face of fact that the result 
ought to have been different.” * 

As a complement to the masculine illustrations 
cited by Froude of the Calvinistic character, we 
quote the following from Dr. L. P. Bowen: 
“Calvinism has moulded God’s own type of 
womanhood; worth without vanity, self-sacrifice 
without self-righteousness, zealous service with- 


82 Short Studies on Great Subjects, p. 14. 
 Ibid., p. 14. 
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out immodesty, strong convictions without ef- | 
frontery, human loveliness heightened and soft- 
ened by heavenly-mindedness.” “The world has | 
never known,” says an able modern scholar, “a | 
higher type of robust and sturdy manhood, nor _ 


a gentler, purer, or more lovable womanhood, 
than have prevailed among those peoples who 
have imbibed the principles of the Calvinistic 
creed, with its commingled elements of granitic 
strength and stability, and of supreme, because 
divine, tenderness and grace.” ™ 

To the unequaled excellence of the Calvinistic 
type of character, the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica “ bears unwilling witness. In its prejudiced 
article on “Predestination” it “feels bound in 
justice to make this remark,” that Calvinists 
have been “the highest honor of their own ages 
and the best models for imitation for every suc- 
ceeding age.” 

Said Henry Ward Beecher, in one of the 
sermons of his prime: “Men may talk as much 
as they please against the Calvinists and Puritans 
and Presbyterians, but you will find when they 
want to make an investment they have no objec- 


84 Wilson, Theology of Modern Literature, p. 278. 


35 Early edition, quoted in Smyth’s Ecclesiastical Republicanism, 
Pp. 310. 
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tion to Calvinism or Puritanism or Presbyterian- 
ism. They know that where these systems prevail, 
where the doctrine of men’s obligation to God 
and man is taught and practiced, there their 
capital may be safely invested.” “They tell us,” 
he continues, “that Calvinism plies men with 
hammer and with chisel. It does; and the result 
is monumental marble. Other systems leave men 
soft and dirty; Calvinism makes them of white 
marble, to endure forever.” 

The vast knowledge and piercing insight of 
Thomas Carlyle none will dispute. His mature 
conclusion, after a lifetime of historical and bio- 
graphical study, was that “Calvinism had pro- 
duced in all countries in which it really domin- 
ated a definite type of character and conception 
of morals which was the noblest that had yet 
appeared in the world.” * 

A review of the peoples and communities 
whose character Calvinism has molded will 
attest the truth of Carlyle’s conclusion. 


IN ENGLAND 


Consider that noble body of English Calvin- 
ists whose insistence upon a purer form of wor- 
ship and a purer life won for them the nickname, 


36 W, E. H. Lecky, The Map of Life (1900), p. 51. 
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Puritans, “perhaps the most remarkable body 
of men,” says Macaulay, “which the world has 
ever produced.” ” Out of their “impassioned 
Calvinism,’ as Taine describes their faith, 
sprang their adoring love and reverence for God. 
Sovereign in right and in fact He was to them. 
“To know Him, to serve Him, to enjoy Him,” 
says Macaulay, “was with them the great end 
of existence.” * 

“This was all their care, 
To stand approved in sight of God, tho’ worlds 
Judged them perverse.” 


“Their theory of life,” says Bayne, “was that 
man’s chief end is not to amuse or to be amused, 
not to create or experience sensation, but to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him forever.” * They 
were men of “celestial purpose, of hallowed 
imagination, of faith in the Unseen, the Eternal, 
the Divine.” 

Unsympathetic and prejudiced as Taine was, 
a skeptic in religion, though a genius in letters 
and the greatest historian of English literature, 
he cannot but wonder at the elevation and en- 
ergy of the Puritan conscience. “Strict in every 
87 Essay on Milton. 


38 Tbid. 
39 English Puritanism, Introduction, p. 65. 
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duty,” he describes it “attentive to the least re- 
quirements; disdaining the equivocations of 
worldly morality, inexhaustible in patience, 
courage, sacrifice; enthroning purity on the 
domestic hearth, truth in the tribunal, probity 
in the counting-house, and labor in the work- 
shop.” “ In his History of the English People, 
Green marks with admiration their “implicit 
obedience to the divine will alone,” their “moral 
grandeur,” their “manly purity.” 


Army life is notoriously a school of vice. It is 
the crucial test of morals and religion. But the 
Puritan army has been the wonder of the world 
as well for its moral purity as its invincible valor. 
Says Taine, “a perfect Christian made a perfect 
soldier.” Through all that army breathed the 
martyr spirit of their creed. Of their own accord 
they put their lives in jeopardy for the liberties 
and religion of England. Oliver Cromwell, their 
leader, Goldwin Smith pronounces “the greatest 
single force ever directed to a moral purpose.” 
“Upon the solid rock of Calvinistic faith,” says 
Morley, “Cromwell had established himself.” * 
Upon the same rock his soldiers had planted 


40 History of English Literature (Alden), vol. 1, p. 473. 
41 “Oliver Cromwell,” The Century Magazine, December, 1899. 
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themselves. The result was an army whose equal © 


for purity and heroism the world has never seen. 


“It never found,” says Macaulay, “either in | 


the British Islands or on the Continent, an en- 
emy who could stand its onset. In England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Flanders, the Puritan warriors, 
often surrounded by difficulties, sometimes con- 
tending against threefold odds, not only never 
failed to conquer but never failed to destroy 
and break in pieces whatever force was op- 
posed to them. They at length came to regard 
the day of battle as a day of certain triumph, 
and marched against the most renowned bat- 
talions of Europe with disdainful confidence. 
Even the banished Cavaliers felt an emotion 
of national pride when they saw a brigade 
of their countrymen, outnumbered by foes 
and abandoned by friends, drive before it in 
headlong rout the finest infantry of Spain, and 
force a passage into a counterscarp which had 
just been pronounced impregnable by the ablest 
of the Marshals of France.” ” 

“But that which chiefly distinguished the army 
of Cromwell from other armies,” says Macaulay, 
“was the austere morality and the fear of God 


#2 History of England, vol. 1, p. 119. 
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which pervaded all ranks. It is acknowledged by 
the most zealous Royalists that, in that singular 
camp, no oath was heard, no drunkenness or 
gambling was seen, and that, during the long 
dominion of the soldiery, the property of the 
peaceable citizens and the honor of woman were 
held sacred. No servant girl complained of the 
rough gallantry of the redcoats. Not an ounce of 
plate was taken from the shops of the gold- 
smiths.” “ Says Taine: “They raised the na- 
tional morality, as they had saved the national 
liberty.” * 

But a sterner test than that of war awaited the 
Calvinistic warriors, and a yet nobler proof they 
were to give of the unrivaled strength of a Cal- 
vinistic manhood. The Protectorate having come 
to an end, the army was dissolved. The old 
veterans were turned loose to shift for them- 
selves amid the myriad temptations of that sev- 
enteenth century England, where beggary was 
a recognized and popular profession, where the 
police machinery even of the metropolis was 
“utterly contemptible,” “ and where theft and 
robbery offered to every able-bodied man a safe 


43 History of England, vol. 1, p. 119. 
44 History of English Literature (Alden), vol. 1, p. 482. 
45 History of England, vol. 1, p. 329. 
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and easy means of support. But though dis- 
banded suddenly, and without resources, “they 
did not bring,” says Taine, “a single recruit to 
the vagabonds and bandits.” “ “Fifty thousand | 
veterans,” says Macaulay, “accustomed to the | 
profession of arms, were at once thrown on the | 
world: and experience seemed to warrant the 
belief that this change would produce much © 
misery and crime, that the discharged veterans 
would be seen begging in every street, or that | 
“Coming they would be driven by hunger to pillage. But — 
f oe no such result followed. In a few months there 
4 remained not a trace that the most formidable 
army in the world had just been absorbed into 
the mass of the community. The Royalists them- 
selves confessed that in every department of 
honest industry the discarded warriors prospered 
beyond other men, that none was charged with | 
any theft or robbery, that none was heard to ask | 
an alms, and that if a baker, a mason, or a wag- | 
oner attracted notice by his diligence and sobri- | 
ety, he was in all probability one of Oliver’s old 
soldiers.” “ | 
Historical The above remarkable narrative, which from | 


demon- ; i 
stration UrSt to last we have sketched as far as possible in 


46 History of English Literature (Alden), vol. 1, p. 482. 
47 History of England, vol. 1, p. 147. 
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the very words of eminent and trustworthy au- 
thors, is a striking demonstration from history of 
the supreme character-making power of Calvin- 
ism. The picture here presented of the character 
of the Puritans is in accord with later historical 
investigations. Of the two admirable lives of 
Cromwell issued in 1900, an able reviewer says: 
“In both authors the Puritan character stands 
out towering above the age that gave it birth, 
and an inspiration and an ideal to all ages that 
follow after.” Says Georgia Harkness, “Calvin- 
istic doctrine, Calvinistic plainness of living, 

‘alvinistic devotion to duty, Calvinistic sim- 
plicity of worship, Calvinistic loyalty to the 
Bible, Calvinistic reliance upon God, Calvinistic 
love of liberty—all these were common to the 
various strains we group together and call Puri- 
tan. Without Calvin, there would have been no 
Puritanism.” “ 

But in producing the Puritans, Calvinism has 
not only proved its power, it has laid the modern 
world under what Macaulay rightly terms “in- 
estimable obligations,” “ Those English Calvin- 
ists did not labor and die for themselves alone. 


48 John Calvin: The Man and His Ethics (1931), p. 256. Harper 
& Brothers, publishers. 
49 Essay on Milton. 
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They stood in the breach for all succeeding gen- 
erations. 

Said Professor John Fiske, the profoundest 
philosopher as he was the finest literary artist 
among the historical writers of America: “It is 
not too much to say that in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the entire political future of mankind was 
staked upon the questions that were at issue in 
England. Had it not been for the Puritans, politi- 
cal liberty would probably have disappeared 
from the world. If ever there were men who laid 
down their lives in the cause of all mankind, it 
was those grim old Ironsides, whose watch-words 
were texts of Holy Writ, whose battle-cries were 
hymns of praise.” ”° 

Since the Genevan reformer was “incontest- 
ably the father of the English Puritans,” * no 
man can deny the justice of Fiske’s conclusion 
that “it would be hard to overrate the debt which 
mankind owe to Calvin.” 

But political liberty is only a part of our Puri- 
tan heritage. Says Bancroft: “That the English 
people became Protestant is due to the Puri- 
tans.” * The significance of this fact is beyond 


50 The Beginnings of New England, pp. 37, 51. 


51 Dyer, Modern Europe, vol. i, p. 130. 
52 History of the United States, vol. 1, p. 289. 
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computation. English Protestantism, with its 
open Bible, its spiritual and intellectual freedom, 
meant the Protestantism not only of the Ameri- 
can colonies, but of that virile and multiplying 
race which for three and a half centuries has 
been carrying the Anglo-Saxon language, re- 
ligion, and institutions into all the world. 

As the Puritans saved England to Protestant- 
ism, so the Calvinists in general saved Protest- 
antism to the world. ‘“‘Whatever was the cause,” 
says Froude, “the Calvinists were the only fight- 
ing Protestants. It was they whose faith gave 
them courage to stand up for the Reformation, 
and but for them the Reformation would have 
been crushed.” 

A third “inestimable obligation” we should 
never forget. Says Green: “Home, as we con- 
ceive it now, was the creation of the Puritan.” ” 
In an age when woman was the slave, the idol, 
or the toy of man; when adultery was a jest and 
indecency a fashion; when even in the domestic 
circle the worst vices were practiced, then it was 
that Calvinism, by its moral purity, its sanctifica- 
tion of the marriage covenant as the symbol of 
the believer’s relation to Christ, its belief in the 


53 History of the English People, vol. 1, p. 414. 
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sublime possibilities of every individual, woman 
and child as well as man, created out of a cor- 
rupt society that shrine of affection, that school 
of virtue, that radiant centre of every holy influ- 
ence, the Christian home. 

Of such beneficent and lasting products of 
Puritanism, Lowell might well have been think- 
ing when he declared that “the embodiment in 
human institutions of truths uttered by the Son 
of man eighteen centuries ago was to be mainly 
the work of Puritan thought and Puritan self- 
devotion.” * Surely it should stop the mouths of 
the detractors of Calvinism to remember that 
from men of that creed we inherit, as the fruit of 
their blood and toil, their prayers and teachings, 
our civil liberty, our Protestant faith, our Chris- 
tian homes. 

The thoughtful reader, noting that these three 
blessings lie at the root of all that is best and 


greatest in the modern world, may be startled at 


the implied claim that our present Christian 
civilization is but the fruitage of Calvinism. Yet 
it is even so. The historian Green, of the Episco- 
pal Church of England, states both the fact and 
its explanation when he deliberately declares: 


54 Lowell’s Prose Works, vol. u, p. 2. 
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“It is in Calvinism that the modern world strikes 
its roots; for it was Calvinism that first revealed 
the worth and dignity of man.” ® 


IN HOLLAND 


Another glorious chapter in the history of 4 bright 


Calvinism and humanity, though written in 
blood, is the record of the long struggle of the 
Hollanders for civil and religious freedom 
against the gigantic power of Spain. For eighty 
years the strongest nation in the world labored 
with all its might to crush well-nigh the smallest, 
and failed. Says Douglas Campbell, in his mass- 
ive and masterly work, The Puritan in Holland, 
England, and America: “The Puritans of Hol- 
land battled for their liberties during four fifths 
of a century, facing not alone the bravest and 
best-trained soldiers of the age, but flames, the 
gibbet, flood, siege, pestilence, and famine. Every 
atrocity that religious fanaticism could invent, 
every horror that ever followed in the train of 
war, swept over and desolated their land.” ” 
Holland was made a spectacle to all nations by 
her sufferings, and surpassed all other Christian 
~ communities in the number and steadfastness of 


35 History of the English People, vol. 1, p. 114. 
56 Vol. 1, p. 133. 
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her martyrs.” The Duke of Alva boasted that 
within the short space of five years he had de- 
livered 18,600 heretics to the executioner. “The 
scaffold,” says Motley, “had its daily victims, 
but did not make a single convert. . . . There 
were men who dared and suffered as much as 
men can dare and suffer in this world, and for 
the noblest cause that can inspire humanity.” 
His pages picture to us “the heroism with which 
men took each other by the hand and walked 
into the flames, or with which women sang a 
song of triumph while the grave-digger was 
shovelling the earth upon their living faces.” 

In the siege of Leyden we have a thrilling 
example of their sufferings and heroism. Three 
months after the commencement of the siege the 
food supply was exhausted. A fearful famine 
began to rage. For seven weeks the inhabitants 
had no bread to eat and multitudes perished of 
hunger. On the heels of the famine came the 
plague or black death, which carried off a third 
part of the citizens. The apparently doomed sur- 
vivors subsisted on dogs and cats. To the sum- 
mons to surrender, they replied: “As long as you 
hear the mew of a cat or the bark of a dog you 


57 The Universal Cyclopedia, article “Calvinism.” 
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may know that the city holds out. And when all 
have perished but ourselves, we will devour our 
left arms, retaining our right to defend our 
women, our liberty, and our religion against the 
foreign tyrant.” When at last relief came they 
were almost starved to death. They could 
scarcely drag themselves along. Yet all to a man 
staggered or crawled as best they could to the 
house of prayer. There on their knees they gave 
thanks to God. But when they tried to utter their 
gratitude in psalms of praise they were almost 
voiceless, for there was no strength left in them, 
and the tones of their song died away in grateful 
sobbing and weeping. 

In that awful and protracted struggle, which 
Campbell pronounces “a war unparalleled in 
the history of arms,” the Dutch patriots had 
their feet planted on that rock on which Crom- 
well and his Ironsides in the next century estab- 
lished themselves—‘‘the solid rock of Calvinistic 
faith.” “Calvinism,” says Bancroft, himself ec- 
clesiastically allied in no way with that faith, 
“inspired Holland with a heroic enthusiasm.” 
None but “zealous Calvinists,” as Campbell calls 
them, could have suffered and endured and 
fought and wrought as they did. “In the moral 
warfare for freedom,” says Bancroft, “their creed 
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was a part of their army and their most faithful 
ally in the battle.” * This it was, as Motley has 
already told us, that “inspired them with a con- 
tempt for toil, danger, and death which enabled 
them to accomplish things almost supernatural.” 

The illustrious Dutch leader, William the Si- 
lent, Prince of Orange, though reared in another 
faith, was forced by the intensity of his trials and 
the immensity of his responsibilities to flee to 
Calvinism for rest and refuge. In its great Scrip- 
ture doctrines of the divine sovereignty and 
government his suffering soul found peace and 
strength. He became a devout Calvinist; and 
“from this time forth,” says Motley, “he began 
calmly to rely upon God’s Providence in all the 
emergencies of his eventful life.” ” 

The Calvinistic conscience was as much in 
evidence among the Dutch as among the English 
Puritans. Says an Italian contemporary, “They 
hold adultry in horror.” “They dispensed exact 
justice,” says Campbell, “to poor and rich alike, 
cared for the unfortunate, and frowned on idle- 
ness and vice.” “No one ever questioned their 
integrity. Public honesty is of later growth than 
that of individuals, men in a body often perform- 


58 History of the United States, vol. 1, p. 464. 


59 Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. 1, p. 699. 
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ing acts which singly they would condemn; but 
even here Holland has no superior in history. 
Throughout her long war with Spain, the na- 
tional credit stood unimpaired. The towns, when 
besieged, issued bonds which often were sold at 
a large discount, and men were found who, as in 
later times among ourselves, urged that the 
purchasers should only receive the money they 
had paid. No such counsels, however, prevailed 
in a single instance. The debts of the towns, like 
those of the State, were invariably paid in full.” ® 

Of the results to civilization and humanity of 
that momentous conflict, which, in the strength 
of their creed, the Dutch Calvinists fought and 
won, we shall submit three brief summaries, each 
by an acknowledged master of historical 
learning. 

Says Campbell: “Out from this war of eighty 
years’ duration emerged a republic, for two 
centuries the greatest in the world, a republic 
which was the instructor of the world in art, and 
whose corner-stone was religious toleration for 
all mankind.” ® 

The above solid historical fact effectually 
disposes of the theory that Calvinism makes men 


60 The Puritan in Holland, England, and America, vol. 1, pp. 87, 
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haters of art or persecutors of their fellows. 
Whatever share Calvinists have had in the mis- 
takes and superstitions of their age and race 
cannot be charged to their theological tenets. 
The Calvinistic zeal of the Dutch is beyond 


question, yet they burned no witches, they led © 


the world in art, and before William Penn was 
born, taught and practiced the widest religious 
toleration. “In freedom of conscience,” says 
Bancroft, “they were the light of the world.” ® 
The true father of modern religious liberty was 
the immortal Dutch Calvinist, William the 
Silent. 

Motley’s deliberate verdict is as follows: “Few 
strides more gigantic have been taken in the 
march of humanity than those by which a parcel 
of outlying provinces in the north of Europe 
exchanged slavery to a foreign despotism and to 
the Holy Inquisition for the position of a self- 
governing commonwealth, in the front rank of 
contemporary powers, and in many respects the 
foremost of the world. It is impossible to calcu- 
late the amount of benefit rendered to civiliza- 
tion by the example of the Dutch Republic.” * 


$2 History of the United States, vol. x, p. 58. 
68 The United Netherlands, vol. 1v, p. 549. 
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The following is Bancroft’s estimate of what 
Calvinistic Holland has done for the world: “Of 
all the branches of the Germanic family that 
nation has endured the most and wrought the 
most in favor of liberty of conscience, liberty of 
commerce, and liberty in the State. For three 
generations the best interests of mankind were 
abandoned to its keeping; and to uphold the 
highest objects of spiritual life, its merchants, 
land holders, and traders so teemed with heroes 
and martyrs that they tired out brute force, and 
tyranny, and death itself, and from war educed 
life and hope for coming ages.” “ 

Here, then, from history, we have another 
demonstration of the unequaled energizing and 
ennobling power of Calvinism. Above all the 
other doctrinal systems known to man, history 
crowns Calvinism as the creed of saints and 
heroes. To its divine vitality and fruitfulness the 
modern world owes a debt of gratitude, which 
slowly in recent years it is beginning to recognize, 
but can never pay. 


IN FRANCE 
In France the Calvinists were called Hugue- 
nots. The character of the Huguenots the world 
64 History of the United States, vol. x, p. 58. 
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knows. Their moral purity and heroism, whether 
persecuted at home or exiled abroad, has been 
the wonder of both friend and foe. “Their his- 
tory,” says the Encyclopedia Britannica,” “is 
a standing marvel, illustrating the abiding power 
of strong religious convictions.” “The account 
of their endurance,” it declares, “is amongst the 
most remarkable and heroic records of religious 
history.” According to the great historian Lecky, 
himself a cold-blooded rationalist, the Hugue- 
nots were “the most solid, the most modest, the 
most virtuous, the most generally enlightened 
element in the French nation.” © 

The furious persecution that raged against 
them, of which the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was a part and a sample, destroyed or exiled 
hundreds of thousands of Huguenots. The loss 
to France was irreparable. “It prepared the 
way, says Lecky, “for the inevitable degrada- 
tion of the national character and removed the 
last serious bulwark that might have broken the 
force of that torrent of skepticism and vice, 
which, a century later, laid prostrate in merited 
ruin, both the altar and the throne.” 


65 Article “Huguenots,” in early edition. 
66 England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. 1, pp. 264, 265. 
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“Looking back,” says an able writer, “at their 
sufferings, at the purity, self-denial, honesty, and 
industry of their lives, and at the devotion with 
which they adhered to religious duty and the 
worship of God, we cannot fail to regard them 
as amongst the truest, greatest, and worthiest 
heroes of their age. In France they were the only 
men who were willing to die rather than forsake 
the worship of God according to the Scriptures 
and conscience.” ” 

To be “honest as a Huguenot” became a 
proverb, signalizing the highest reach of integ- 
rity. This quality, which is essential in the mer- 
chant who deals with foreigners whom he never 
‘sees, so characterized the business transactions 
of the Huguenots that the foreign trade of the 
country fell almost entirely into their hands.* 

The eminent English writer, Samuel Smiles, 
known to thousands of Americans as the author 
of Self-Help, states that while the Huguenots 
were stigmatized in the contemporary literature 
of their enemies as “heretics,” “atheists,” “blas- 
phemers,” “monsters vomited forth of hell,” not 
one word is to be found in these writings in im- 


8’ McFetridge, Calvinism in History, p. 122. 
8 Smiles, The Huguenots, p. 134. 
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peachment of their morality and integrity. “The 
silence of their enemies on this point,” says 
Smiles, “is perhaps the most eloquent testimony 
in their favor.” © 
In a footnote, Smiles makes a comment which 
is of especial interest, coming from a man so 
distinguished for accuracy and sound judgment, 
and who, so far as we can learn, was committed 
in no way to the cause of Calvinism. “What the 
Puritan was in England,” he says, “and the 
Covenanter in Scotland, that the Huguenot was 
in France; and that the system of Calvin should 
have developed precisely the same kind of men 
in these three several countries affords a remark- 
able illustration of the power of religious train- 
ing in the formation of character.” “ Puritans, 
Huguenots, Covenanters! What a record and 
roll call! What other creed in Christendom can 
show such a marvelous fruitage of purity and 
heroism as these historic names represent? 
What made the Huguenots to differ from the 
rest of French Christendom? They were of the 
same country, the same race, the same natural 
traits and peculiarities, oftentimes of the same 


69 Smiles, The Huguenots, p. 134. 
7 Tbid., p. 134, note. 
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household. What made the difference? Let his- 
_ tory answer: “the system of Calvin.” 
Near the middle of the seventeenth century a 
~ Roman Catholic Bishop and teacher of theology, 
named Jansen, published an exposition of the 
works of St. Augustine, the greatest of the 
Church fathers. Augustine’s doctrines of sin, 
sovereignty, predestination, and free grace, were 
the same as those taught eleven centuries later 
by Calvin, and four centuries earlier, as we be- 
lieve, by Paul. ‘To quote a common saying, Paul 
begat Augustine, and Augustine begat Calvin. 
Jansen’s book was prohibited by a decree of 
the Inquisition, and condemned as heretical by 
the Pope. But it found its way into many hands. 
Especially at Port Royal, a Roman Catholic 
community and religious retreat not far from 
Paris, it was ardently studied and its doctrines 
warmly embraced. Immediately Port Royal be- 
came a theological storm-centre, the object of 
Jesuit hate and intrigue. After years of vicissitude 
and trial it was at last suppressed by the Papal 
power, but not till Calvinism had borne its char- 
acteristic fruit, and made Port Royal the syno- 
nym to succeeding ages of purity and intelli- 
gence. 
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Ernest Renan, the well-known author, scholar, 
scientist, and Member of the French Academy, 
was himself a rationalist, yet he calls St. Gyran, 
the Jansenist leader of the Port Royal school of 
thought, “the Calvin who took in hand the cause 
of God, to restore the faith of St. Paul and Au- 
gustine.” “This school,” he says, “was unequaled 
in the greatness of the characters it formed. No- 
where else have been seen so many brave and 
loyal spirits devoted absolutely to their ideal of 
righteousness. Port Royal rises in the midst of 
the seventeenth century like a triumphal column, 
a temple to manliness and truth.” 


IN NEW ENGLAND 


The sterling character of the Calvinists who 
settled New England has become a proverb. 
Puritans they were in fact as well as name. They 
reared their children to fear God, obey their 
parents, speak the truth, and practice industry 
and temperance. “One might dwell there from 
year to year,” said a contemporary writer, “‘and 
not see a drunkard, or hear an oath, or meet a 
beggar.” ‘The consequence was universal health. 
The average duration of life in New England as 
compared with Europe was doubled. Of all who 


7 Studies in Religious History and Criticism, pp. 424, 425. 
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were born into the world more than two in ten, 
full four in nineteen, attained the age of seventy. 
Of those who lived beyond ninety the proportion 
as compared with European tables of longevity 
was still more remarkable.” 

Their religion was their life. It governed all 
their thoughts and relations. Beasts as well as 
men felt its influence. Cruelty to animals was a 
civil offense. In the humanity of their criminal 
laws they were two centuries ahead of their 
times.” In all their records Bancroft could find 
no example of divorce, an evidence of that Cal- 
vinistic conscience which, as Taine has told us, 
“enthroned purity on the domestic hearth.” 

The mistakes and failings which they shared Failings 
in common with their age are as nothing incom- wae ay 
parison with their virtues. “Their transient per- 
secutions in America,” says Bancroft, “were in 
self-defense, and were no more than a train of 
mists hovering of an autumn morning over the 
channel of a fine river that diffused freshness 
and fertility wherever it wound.” ™ 

The Puritans of New England are a character- Calvinism 


. pena an : - and free 
istic example of the Calvinistic spirit of intelli- Fae 
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| 


gence and free inquiry. “Of all contemporary 
sects,’ says Bancroft, “they were the most free | 
from credulity.” ” The Pilgrim Fathers he pro-| 
nounces “‘Calvinists in their faith ees to” 
the straitest system,” and says of them, “they 
renounced all attachment to human authority | 
and reserved an entire and perpetual liberty of | | 
forming their principles and practice from the | 
light that inquiry might shed upon their | 
minds.” ® In this they but obeyed the impulse of | 
their creed and the example of their spiritual _ 
father, Calvin, whom the same author describes | 
as “pushing free inquiry to its utmost verge, and | 
yet valuing inquiry solely as the means of ar- | 
riving at fixed conclusions.” “ It was in Calvin- | 
istic Holland, according to Smiles, that aieetet 
of inquiry found its chief European centre.” 
In his famous and profound work, the History | 
of Civilization, Buckle, himself the adherent of | 
no religious creed, remarks upon “the inquisitive 
spirit which has always accompanied Calvin-. 
ism.” ® “The professors of Calvinism,” he says, | 
“are more likely to acquire habits of independent | 


7 History of the United States, vol. 1, p. 463. 
7 Ibid., p. 300. 
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78 The Huguenots, p. 177. 
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thinking than those of Arminianism.”” This 
would seem a safe inference from an admitted 
historical fact which Buckle thus states: “The 
most profound thinkers have been on the Cal- 
Vinistic side; and it is interesting to observe that 
this superiority of thought on the part of the 
Calvinists existed from the beginning.” * Re- 
garding the grounds of the divine choice, Mat- 
thew Arnold, the trained student of life and his- 
tory whose sympathies were not with Calvinism, 
fyankly says: “In rebutting the Arminian theory, 
the Calvinists are in accordance with historical 
truth and with the real march of human af- 
fairs.” ” The historian Froude, himself held by 
no trammels of sect or party, unhesitatingly af- 
firms that “Calvinism is nearer to the facts, facts 
which no casuistry can explain away.’ We 
quote in this connection the acknowledgment 
of an able and distinguished leader of American 
Methodism. Says Dr. Curry: “We concede to 
the Calvinistic churches the honor of having all 
along directed the best thinking of the country.” 


This historic and habitual superiority of Cal- How 


Vinists in the realm of intellect is no accident. It 


80 Tbid., p. 613. 
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is the fruit of their creed. Even Ralph Waldo 
Emerson admits and admires the “mental con- 
centration and force” inspired by Calvinism, 
and lauds the effect upon “character and intel- 
lect” of its “determination of thought on the 
eternal world.” Calvinism possesses the mind 
with themes the most vital and majestic, “which 
soar into the immeasurable blue and open to 
thought celestial gates.” It gives foundation, 
consecration, inspiration to human thought by 
its sublime doctrine of the unity, stability, and 
order of all things in God. The history of things 

heavenly and earthly, spiritual and material, 
past, present, and to come, is a great whole in 
which the Divine Will fulfills itself in its wisdom, 
power, and goodness, all things coming from 
God and returning to Him in the majesty of an — 
imperial plan, formed before the foundation of © 


the world, whose unfolding is Universal Provi- | 


dence, and whose goal and consummation is that © 


‘“One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


In this great and ennobling conception which 
takes us behind all that is phenomenal and bids 
us look at the eternities before and after our little 
day, every problem in theology, science, and 
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philosophy finds its appropriate place, and to 
man’s thinking faculty presents its inspiring 
challenge. Intellectually, Calvinism is at once 
the most satisfying and the most stimulating of 
creeds. It grapples with every difficulty. “It goes 
to the very root,” says Morley, “of man’s rela- 
tions with the scheme of universal things.” ” 
Matthew Arnold has truly said that while “Ar- 


-minianism, in the practical man’s fashion, is apt 
>) : >) 


to scrape the surface of things only,” the Calvin- 
ist’s “seriousness, force, and fervency” are be- 
gotten of “Calvinism’s perpetual conversance 
with deep things and with the Bible.” * It makes 
us feel the pulsation of eternity in every moment 
of time. The believer in the Calvinistic system is 
no child playing with sandheaps on the seashore. 
He walks among hills and mountains. The 


themes of thought around him tower upward, 


Alps on Alps. His mental stature rises with his 
surroundings. He becomes a thoughtful being, 
communing with sublimities. 

The elevation of the entire man sought and 
wrought by Calvinism is both cause and effect 
of the stress it has ever laid upon intelligence and 
education. Holding that man’s chief end is to 


82 “Oliver Cromwell,’ The Century Magazine, December, 1899. 
83 St. Paul and Protestantism, pp. 21, 26. 
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glorify God, it seeks the development and train- 
ing of the whole manhood, intellectual as well as 
spiritual, as faculty for the attainment of this 
divinely appointed end. It is natural, therefore, 
that Calvinism’s greatest expounder should have 
been also the greatest educational benefactor of 
the modern world. “We boast,” says Bancroft, 


“of our common schools; Calvin was the father | 
of popular education, the inventor of the system — 


of free schools.” * “Wherever Calvinism gained 
dominion,” he says again, “it invoked intelli- 
gence for the people and in every parish planted 
the common school.’ 


“Tt dreads no skeptic’s puny hands, 
While near the school the church-spire stands; 
Nor fears the blinded bigot’s rule 
While near the church-spire stands the school.” 


To the heroic survivors of the memorable 
siege of Leyden, William the Silent offered as a 
reward of their patriotism a reduction of taxes 
or the establishment of a school of learning. 
They chose the latter. That was the origin of the 
University of Leyden, renowned throughout the 
whole world, whose three-hundredth anniver- 


84 Miscellanies, p. 406. 
85 History of the United States, vol. u, p. 463. 
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_sary sixty-five years ago was celebrated with 
befitting solemnities. It stands a monument of 
that Calvinistic love of learning which, putting 
mind above money, has inspired countless gen- 
erations of God-fearing Calvinists to pinch 
_ themselves to the bone to educate their children. 

“That any being with capacity for knowledge 
should die ignorant, this I call a tragedy.” In 
this thrilling dictum of Carlyle, giving the word 
knowledge its highest reach and noblest purpose, 
throbs the heart of Calvinism. : 


IN SCOTLAND 


The best possible place to study the effects of 
_a particular system of religion is a country in 
which for generations that system has had full 
| sway and a free hand. To know the practical 
| fruits of Roman Catholicism we should examine 
| some country like Spain or Brazil, where for 
centuries Romanism was the one religion, un- 
helped and unhindered by other systems. There 
_is one land in which Calvinism has long been 
_ practically the one religion. That land is Scot- 
land. 

When Calvinism reached the Scotch people, 
they were vassals of the Romish church, priest- 
ridden, ignorant, wretched, degraded in body, 
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mind, and morals. Buckle describes them as 
“filthy in their persons and in their homes,” 
“poor and miserable,” “excessively ignorant and 
excessively superstitious,’ “with superstition en- 
grained into their characters.” ” 

Marvellous was the transformation when the 
great doctrines learned by Knox from the Bible 
in Scotland and more thoroughly at Geneva 
while sitting at the feet of Calvin, flashed in 
upon their minds. It was like the sun rising at 
midnight. Says Carlyle: “This that Knox did — 
for his nation we may really call a resurrection 
as from death.” “John Knox,” says Froude, “was 
the one man without whom Scotland as the 
modern world has known it, would have had no 
existence.” * Knox made Calvinism the religion 
of Scotland, and Calvinism made Scotland the 
moral standard for the world. It is certainly a 
significant fact that in that country where there 
is the most of Calvinism there should be the 
least of crime; that of all the peoples of the world 
today that nation which is confessedly the most 
moral is also the most thoroughly Calvinistic; 
that in that land where Calvinism has had su- 


86 History of Civilization, vol. u, pp. 140, 145, 153. 
87 History of England, vol. x, p. 454. 
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premest sway individual and national morality 
has reached its loftiest level. 

Henry M. Stanley, the famous explorer, was 
one of the shrewdest judges of men. His insight 
- into character and acuteness of observation were 
the means again and again of saving his own life 
and that of his men amid the wilds of heathen- 
ism. His travels brought him into close personal 
contact with missionaries of every church and 
nationality. Though no Scotsman himself, Stan- 
ley pronounced Scottish missionaries the best 
and most successful in the world; and their su- 
periority he attributed to that supreme devotion 
to duty taught them in their Calvinistic homes.® 

Stanley’s testimony to the pre-eminent power 
and success of the missionaries trained by Cal- 
vinism reminds us of a similar tribute by the 
great historian D’Aubigné. “Luther,” he says, 
“transformed princes into heroes of the faith; 
the reformation of Calvin was addressed par- 
ticularly to the people, among whom it raised up 
martyrs until the time came when it was to send 
forth the spiritual conquerors of the world. For 
three centuries it has been producing in the 
social condition of the nations that have received 


88 For an exquisite and inspiring picture, drawn from life, of a 
Scottish Calvinistic home, see appendix to this chapter. 
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it, transformations unknown to former times. 
And still at this very day, and now perhaps more 
than ever, it imparts to the men who accept it a 
spirit of power which makes them chosen in- 
struments fitted to propagate truth, morality, 
and civilization to the ends of the earth.’ 
Another significant fact. Scotland leads the 
world not only in the average morality, but also 
in the average intelligence of its people. This 
was to have been expected. Calvinism, as we 
have seen, elevates the whole man. The study 
of its comprehensive and logical system of doc- 
trine is itself an unsurpassed mental discipline 


and stimulus. “The effect of familiarity with the - 
Shorter Catechism upon the intellectual charac- | 


ter of the Scottish peasantry,” says Morley, “‘is 


one of the accepted commonplaces of history.” ® _ 


“In every branch of knowledge,” says Buckle, 
“this once poor and ignorant people produced 
original and successful thinkers. What makes 
this the more remarkable is its complete contrast 
to their former state.”” Says Professor Fiske: 
“One need not fear contradiction in saying that 
no other people in modern times, in proportion 


89 Reformation in the Time of Calvin, vol. 1, preface, p. x. 
% “Oliver Cromwell,” The Century Magazine, February, 1900. 
%1 History of Civilization, vol. 1, p. 253. 
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to their numbers, have achieved so much in all 
departments of human activity as the people of 
Scotland have achieved. It would be superfluous 
to mention the pre-eminence of Scotland in the 
industrial arts, or to recount the glorious names 
in philosophy, in history, in poetry and romance, 
and in every department of science which have 
made Scotland illustrious for all future time.” ” 
Professor Fiske proceeds to remark upon the 
patent fact that “this magnificent intellectual 
fruition” is the outcome of “Calvinistic ortho- 
doxy.” 

Here then is a matter of profound significance, 
that that land whose previous degradation was 
notorious, and which for three and a half cen- 
turies has been of all lands the most intensely 
and exclusively Calvinistic, today surpasses 
every other nation on the globe in both the in- 
tellectual and the moral glory of its people. 

America has never produced a man of wider 
information, or more varied and brilliant gifts, 
than James Russell Lowell, the renowned diplo- 
mat, essayist, and poet. Lowell’s connection from 
childhood was with a religious body not Calvin- 
istic; yet he says: “If the Calvinistic churches 


92 Beginnings of New England, p. 152. 
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are to be judged by the results of their teaching 
upon character and conduct, as seen in Scotland 
and New England, then these churches are en- 
titled to the highest praise. For the superiority is 
not solely in morality and intelligence, but in the 
prevalent sense of duty, in high ideals and inflex- 
ible principles, and, in short, in the consciousness 
of the spiritual world that is an eternal now with 
believers. After due allowance made for time- 
servers and hypocrites, I think there are among 
the Calvinists more godly men, each living *As 
ever in his great ‘Taskmaster’s eye,’ than in any 
other branch of the Christian Church.” * 

We have not space to pursue this branch of 
our subject further, though we have but dipped 
into it here and there. We have endeavored to 
try Calvinism by Christ’s own test of fruitfulness, 
of practical results. We have examined its work- 
ings in many countries and amid conditions the 
most diverse and adverse. We have conducted 
the investigation under the guidance, not of Cal- 
vinistic partisans, but of authors and observers 
of world-wide reputation for ability and learn- 
ing, whose prepossessions in almost every case 
would naturally be rather against than for Cal- 


93 Quoted by the Reformed Church Messenger, 1896, from a 
published sketch of Lowell. 
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vinism. The conclusion to which they lead us 
represents the impartial verdict of history. That 
conclusion is, that as a character-builder, as a 
purifying, energizing, uplifting force in the life 
of men and nations, Calvinism stands supreme 
among the religious systems of the world. And 
further, since truth is in order to godliness, and 
the tree is to be judged by its fruit, we have here 
the historical demonstration that the Calvinistic 
is the truest creed of Christendom. 

This tree, to adapt another’s eloquent para- 
graph,” may have, to prejudiced eyes, a rough 
bark, a gnarled stem, and boughs twisted often 
into knotted shapes of ungraceful strength. But, 
remember, it is not a willow wand of yesterday. 
These boughs have wrestled with the storms of 
a thousand years; this stem has been wreathed 
with the red lightning and scarred by the thun- 
derbolt; and all over its rough rind are the marks 
of the battle-axe and the bullet. This old oak has 
not the pliant grace and silky softness of a green- 
house plant, but it has a majesty above grace, 
and a grandeur beyond beauty. Its roots may be 
strangely contorted, but some of them are rich 
with the blood of glorious battlefields, some of 


9T,. Verner Moore, Power and Claims of a Calvinistic Litera- 
ture, p. 35. 
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them are clasped around the stakes of martyrs; 
some of them hidden in solitary cells and lonely 
libraries, where deep thinkers have mused and 
prayed, as in some apocalyptic Patmos; and its 
great tap-root runs back, until it twines in living 


and loving embrace around the cross of Calvary. — 


Its boughs may be gnarled, but they hang clad 
with all that is richest and strongest in the civiliz- 
ation and Christianity of human history. 


APPENDIX 
A Scottish Presbyterian Home 


We have never heard or read a sermon on 
family religion that impressed us more deeply 
than the following simple narrative of the re- 
ligious home life of a humble Scottish family. 
It is taken from the first chapter of the auto- 
biography of John G. Paton, missionary to the 
New Hebrides:* 

“And so began in his early life that blessed 
custom of Family Prayer, morning and evening, 
which my father practised probably without one 
single omission till he lay on his deathbed, 
seventy-seven years of age; when, even to the 
last day of his life, a portion of Scripture was 


% Fohn G. Paton, Missionary to the New Hebrides, An Autobi- 
ography. Edited by his brother. Fleming H. Revell Co., pub- 
lishers. ; 
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read, and his voice was heard softly joining in 
the Psalm, and his lips breathed the morning 
and evening Prayer, falling in sweet benediction 
on the heads of all his children, far away many 
of them over all the earth, but all meeting him 
there at the Throne of Grace. None of us can 
remember that any day ever passed unhallowed 
thus; no hurry for market, no rush to business, 
no arrival of friends or guests, no trouble or sor- 
row, no joy or excitement, ever prevented at 
least our kneeling around the family altar, while 
the high priest led our prayers to God, and of- 
fered himself and his children there. 

‘And blessed to others, as well as to ourselves, 
_ was the light of such example! I have heard that, 
in long after years, the worst woman in the vil- 
lage of Torthorwald, then leading an immoral 
life, but since changed by the grace of God, was 
known to declare, that the only thing that kept 
her from despair and from the hell of the suicide 
was when in the dark winter nights she crept 
close up underneath my father’s window, and 
heard him pleading in family worship that God 
would convert ‘the sinner from the error of 
wicked ways and polish him as a jewel for the 
Redeemer’s crown.’ ‘I felt,’ said she, ‘that I was 
a burden on that good man’s heart, and I knew 
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that God would not disappoint him. That 
thought kept me out of hell, and at last led me 
to the only Saviour.’ 

“Each of us, from very early days, considered 
it no penalty, but a great joy, to go with our 
father to the church; the four miles were a treat 
to our young spirits, the company by the way 
was a fresh incitement, and occasionally some of 
the wonders of city life rewarded our eager eyes. 
A few other pious men and women of the best 
evangelical type went from the same parish to 
one or other favourite minister at Dumfries,— 
and when these God-fearing peasants ‘forgath- 
ered’ in the way to or from the house of God, 
we youngsters had sometimes rare glimpses of 
what Christian talk may be and ought to be. 
They went to the church, full of beautiful ex- 
pectancy of spirit—their souls were on the out- 
look for God; they returned from the church, 
ready and even anxious to exchange ideas as to — 
what they had heard and received of the things 
of life. I have to bear my testimony that religion 
was presented to us with a great deal of intellec- 
tual freshness, and that it did not repel us but 
kindled our spiritual interest. The talks which 
we heard were, however, genuine; not the make- 
believe of religious conversation, but the sincere 
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outcome of their own personalities. That, per- 
haps, makes all the difference betwixt talk that 
attracts and talk that drives away. 

“We had, too, special Bible Readings on the 
Lord’s Day evening,—mother and children and 
visitors reading in turns, with fresh and interest- 
ing question, answer and exposition, all tending 
to impress us with the infinite grace of a God of 
love and mercy in the great gift of His dear Son 
Jesus, our Saviour. The Shorter Catechism was 
gone through regularly, each answering the 
question asked, till the whole had been ex- 
_ plained, and its foundation in Scripture shown 
by the proof-texts adduced. It has been an amaz- 
ing thing to me, occasionally to meet with men 
_who blamed this ‘catechizing’ for giving them 
a distaste to religion; every one in all our circle 
thinks and feels exactly the opposite. It laid the 
solid rock-foundation of our religious life. After- 
years have given to these questions and their 
answers a deeper or a modified meaning, but 
none of us have ever once even dreamed of 
wishing that we had been otherwise trained. Of 
course, if the parents are not devout, sincere, and 
-affectionate,—if the whole affair on both sides is 
taskwork, or worse, hypocritical and false,— 
results must be very different indeed! 
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“Oh, I can remember those happy Sabbath 
evenings; no blinds drawn, and shutters up, to 
keep out the sun from us, as some scandalously 
affirm; but a holy, happy, entirely human day, 
for a Christian father, mother, and children to 
spend. How my father would parade across and 
across our flag-floor, telling over the substance of 
the day’s sermons to our dear mother, who, 
because of the great distance and because of her 
many living ‘encumbrances,’ got very seldom 
indeed to the church, but gladly embraced 
every chance, when there was prospect or prom- 
ise of a ‘lift’ either way from some friendly gig! 
How he would entice us to help him to recall 
some idea or other, rewarding us when we got 
the length of ‘taking notes’ and reading them 
over on our return; how he would turn the talk 
ever so naturally to some Bible story, or some 
martyr reminiscence, or some happy allusion to 
the Pilgrim’s Progress! And then it was quite 
a contest, which of us would get reading aloud, 
while all the rest listened, and father added here 
and there a happy thought, or ae or 
anecdote. 

“Others must write and say what they will, 
and as they feel; but so must I. There were 
eleven of us brought up in a home like that; and 
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-never one of the eleven, boy or girl, man or 
woman, has been heard, or ever will be heard, 


saying that Sabbath was dull or wearisome for 


_us, or suggesting that we have heard of or seen 


“any way more likely than that for making the 
_ day of the Lord bright and blessed alike for par- 


ents and for children. But God help the homes 


where these things are done by force and not by 


love! The very discipline through which our 
father passed us was a kind of religion in itself. 


If anything really serious required to be pun- 
_ ished, he retired first to his closet for prayer, and 


we boys got to understand that he was laying 


the whole matter before God; and that was the 
severest part of the punishment for me to bear. 


I could have defied any amount of mere penalty, 


but this spoke to my conscience as a message 


from God. We loved him all the more, when we 
saw how much it cost him to punish us; and, in 
truth, he had never very much of that kind of 


work to do upon any one of all the eleven—we 
were ruled by love far more than by fear. 


“Our home consisted of a ‘but’ and a ‘ben’ 
and a ‘mid-room,’ or chamber, called the ‘closet.’ 
The one end was my mother’s domain, and 
served all the purposes of dining-room and 
kitchen and parlor, besides containing two large 
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wooden erections, called by our Scotch peasantry | 
‘box-beds’; not holes in the wall, as in cities, but 
grand, big, airy beds, adorned with many-col- 
oured counterpanes, and hung with natty cur- 
tains, showing the skill of the mistress of the 
house. The other end was my father’s workshop, 
filled with five or six ‘stocking frames,’ whirring 
with the constant action of five or six pairs of 
busy hands and feet, and producing right genu- 
ine hosiery for the merchants at Hawick and 
Dumfries. The ‘closet? was a very small apart- 
ment betwixt the other two, having room only 
for a bed, a little table, and a chair, with a di- 
minutive window shedding diminutive light on 
the scene. This was the Sanctuary of that cottage 
home. Thither daily, and oftentimes a day, gen- 
erally after each meal, we saw our father retire, 
and ‘shut to the door’; and we children got to 
understand by a sort of spiritual instinct (for the 
thing was too sacred to be talked about) that 
prayers were being poured out there for us, as of 
old by the High Priest within the veil in the 
Most Holy Place. We occasionally heard the 
pathetic echoes of a trembling voice pleading as 
if for life, and we learned to slip out and in past — 
that door on tiptoe, not to disturb the holy col-— 
loquy. The outside world might not know, but 
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we knew, whence came that happy light as of a 


_ new-born smile that always was dawning on my 
father’s face: it was a reflection from the Divine 


Presence, in the consciousness of which he lived. 
Never, in temple or cathedral, on mountain or in 
glen, can I hope to feel that the Lord God is 
more near, more visibly walking and talking 
with men, than under that humble cottage roof 
of thatch and oaken wattles. Though everything 
else in religion were by some unthinkable catas- 
trophe to be swept out of memory, or blotted 
from my understanding, my soul would wander 


_back to those early scenes, and shut itself up 
- once again in that Sanctuary closet, and, hearing 


still the echoes of those cries to God, would hurl 


back all doubt with the victorious appeal, ‘He 
_ walked with God, why may not I?” 


“His happy partner, ‘Wee Jen,’ died in 1865, 


and he himself in 1868, having reached his 
 seventy-seventh year,—an altogether beautiful 


and noble episode of human existence having 
been enacted, amid the humblest surroundings 
of a Scottish peasant’s home, through the influ- 
ence of their united love by the grace of God; 


and in this world, or in any world, all their chil- 
dren will rise up at mention of their names and 
_ call them blessed.” 
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AMERICA’S DEBT TO CALVINISM 


IF THE average American citizen were asked, 
who was the founder of America, the true au- 
thor of our giant Republic, he might be puzzled 
to answer. We can imagine his amazement at 
hearing the answer given to this question by the 
famous German historian, Ranke, one of the 
profoundest scholars of modern times. Says 
Ranke, “John Calvin was the virtual founder of 
America.” 

If this be true, every American should know 
it. Let us see. 

At the time of the Revolution the estimated 
population of our country was 3,000,000. Of 
this number 900,000 were of Scotch or Scotch- 
Irish origin, 600,000 were Puritan English, while 
over 400,000 were of Dutch, German Reformed, 
and Huguenot descent." That is to say, two 
thirds of our Revolutionary forefathers were 


1W. H. Roberts, Proceedings Seventh General Council, 1899, 
P- 94. 
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trained in the school of Calvin. Since these two 
thirds included the New England colonists and 
the Scotch-Irish immigrants, pronounced by 
the learned author of A History of American 
Christianity “the two most masterful races on 
the continent,” ’ “the two streams,” as Dr. F. 
W. Gunsaulus said, “apparently most effective 
and important in the creation of great things, 
intellectual and spiritual, in our American life,” * 
their preponderance in influence was even more 
marked than in numbers. 

Where learned they those immortal principles 
of the rights of man, of human liberty, equality, 
and self-government, on which they based our 
Republic, and which form today the distinctive 
glory of our American civilization? In the school 
of Calvin they learned them. There the modern 
world learned them. So history teaches. 

Says Bancroft: “Calvinism was revolutionary; 
it taught as a divine revelation the natural equal- 
ity of man.” “It is the essential tendency of Cal- 
vinism,”’ says Doyle, the eminent Oxford scholar, 
“to destroy all distinctions of rank, and all claims 


2 Leonard Woolsey Bacon, A History of American Christianity, 
(1900), p. 292. 

3The American Monthly Review of Reviews, February, 1901, 
p. 167. 
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to superiority which rest on wealth or political 
expediency.” * “Calvinism is essentially demo- 
cratic,” ° says Buckle. “A democratic and repub- 
lican religion,” ° it is called by De Tocqueville, 
one of the ablest political writers of the century. 
“Calvinism opposed,” says Bancroft, “hereditary 
monarchy, aristocracy, and bondage.” ‘ John 
Richard Green, the author of the greatest his- 
tory of the English people yet written, belonged 
to the Anglican Church. Yet he says: “It is in 
Calvinism that the modern world strikes its 
roots; for it was Calvinism that first revealed 
the worth and dignity of man. Called of God, 
and heir of heaven, the trader at his counter and 
the digger in his field suddenly rose into equality 
with the noble and the king.” * “In that mighty 
elevation of the masses,” he says again, “which 
was embodied in the Calvinist doctrines of elec- 
tion and grace, lay the germs of the modern 
principles of human equality.” 


“The fruits of such a teaching,” continues Effect of 


Green, “soon showed themselves in a new atti- 


Calvinistic 
teaching 


tude of the people. ‘Here,’ said Melville, over the illustrated 


4 The English in America, by J. A. Doyle, M.A., p. 9. 
5 History of Civilization, vol. 1, p. 669. 

8 Democracy, vol. 1, p. 384. 

7 History of the United States, vol. u, p. 464. 

8 History of the English People, vol. 1, p. 114. 
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grave of John Knox, ‘here lies one who never 
feared the face of man’; and if Scotland still 
reverences the memory of the reformer, it is 
because at that grave her peasant and her trader 
learned to look in the face of nobles and kings 
and ‘not be ashamed.’” ° To the effect of these 
“doctrines of election and grace” taught: by 
Knox, Froude also testified, saying: “His was 
the voice which taught the peasant of the Lo- 
thians that he was a free man, the equal in the 
sight of God with the proudest peer or prelate 
that had trampled on his forefathers. He it was 
that raised the poor Commons of his country... 
into men whom neither king, noble, nor priest 
could force again to submit to tyranny.” ” 

The learned author of The United States as a 
Nation makes the following eloquent acknowl- 
edgment of the relation of the Calvinistic the- 
ology to liberty: It “inspires a resolute, almost 
defiant, freedom in those who deem themselves 
the subjects of God’s electing grace: in all things 
they are more than conquerors through the con- 
fidence that nothing shall be able to separate 
them from the love of God. No doctrine of 
the dignity of human nature, of the rights of 


® History of the English People, vol. 11, p. 446. 
10 History of England, vol. x, p. 457. 
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man, of national liberty, of social equality, can 
create such a resolve for the freedom of the soul 
as this personal conviction of God’s favoring and 
protecting sovereignty. He who has this faith 
feels he is compassed about with everlasting love, 
guided with everlasting strength; his will is 
the tempered steel that no fire can melt, no force 
can break. Such faith is freedom; and this spir- 
itual freedom is the source and strength of all 
other freedom.” * 

Professor Fiske of Harvard, himself not ec- 
clesiastically allied in any way with Calvinism, 
said: “The promulgation of Calvin’s theology 
was one of the longest steps that mankind have 
taken toward personal freedom.” “It was a re- 
ligion,” he said, “‘fit to inspire men who were to 
be called upon to fight for freedom.” ” 

“Calvinism,” says Froude, “has inspired and 
maintained the bravest efforts ever made to 
break the yoke of unjust authority,” * 

Before proving its power in the new world, 
Calvinism had fought and won the fight for 
freedom in the old. Not only in Scotland, as we 
have seen, but also in England and Holland it 


11 p. 30, quoted by McFetridge. 
12 The Beginnings of New England, pp. 58, 59. 
13 Short Studies on Great Subjects, p. 13. 
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had challenged and conquered tyranny. To the 
Puritans, declares Hume, a hater of Calvinism, 
England owes “the whole freedom of her con- 
stitution.” “ Says Motley, not ecclesiastically 
committed himself to Calvinism: “The battle 
that saved England to constitutional liberty was 
fought and won by Calvinists.” Of Holland the 
same eminent historian says: ““The Reformation 
had entered the Netherlands by the Walloon 
(Calvinistic) gate. The earliest and most elo- 
quent preachers, the most impassioned converts, 
the sublimest martyrs, had lived, preached, 
fought, suffered, and died with the precepts of 
Calvin in their hearts. The fire which had con- 
sumed the last vestige of royal and sacerdotal 
despotism throughout the independent republic 
had been lighted by the hands of Calvinists.” * 

The makers, therefore, of free Holland, free 
England, free Scotland, were earlier pupils in 
the same school that molded the makers of free 
America. 

As might have been expected, Calvinism’s 
revolutionary principles of liberty and equality 
found expression in a system of church govern- 
ment equally revolutionary. The people of 


14 History of England, vol. v, p. 134. 
15 The United Netherlands, vol. m, p. 120. 
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Christ, it taught, were to be governed and min- 
istered to, not by the appointees of any one man 
or set of men placed over them, but by pastors 
and officers elected by themselves. 

With the principle and right of self-govern- 
ment embodied in this plan, we, in America at 
least, are now happily familiar. Four centuries 
ago it was so novel and revolutionary as to shake 
the whole civil, social, and religious world to its 
centre. 

“For all the past of time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder-peals, 
Wherever Thought hath wedded Fact.” 


“The right exercised by each congregation of 
electing its own ministers was in itself,” says 
Bancroft, “a moral revolution. Religion was now 
with the people, not over the people.” Sir 
James Stephen, the eminent English statesman 
and jurist, for ten years Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge, a mem- 
ber himself of the Anglican Church, in speak- 
ing of the ecclesiastical organization effected by 
the General Synod of France, which met May 
25, 1559, says: “A great social revolution had 
thus been effected. Within the centre of the 


16 History of the United States, vol. 1, p. 462. 
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French monarchy, Calvin and his disciples had 
established a spiritual republic, and had sol- 
emnly recognized as the basis of it four princi- 
ples—each germinant of results of the highest 
importance to the political commonwealth. 
These principles were, first, that the will of the 
people was the one legitimate source of the 
power of their rulers; secondly, that power was 
most properly delegated by the people to their 
rulers, by means of elections, in which every 
adult man might exercise the right of suffrage; 
thirdly, that in ecclesiastical government, the 
clergy and laity were entitled to an equal and 
co-ordinate authority; and, fourthly, that be- 
tween the Church and State, no alliance, or mu- 
tual dependence, or other definite relation, 
necessarily or properly existed.” Calvin’s 
church organization Green calls “a Christian 
republic,” “a Christian state in which the true 
sovereign was not Pope or Bishop but the Chris- 
tian man.” * 

By its coronation of the individual man as 
sovereign, Calvin’s organization clashed not only 
with the rule of Pope and Bishop, but with all 


those despotic and aristocratic ideas and cus- 


Sepa % 
17 Lectures on the History of France, p. 415. 
18 History of the English People, vol. 11, p. 113. 
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toms which had dominated and darkened the 
world for ages. 


‘And Freedom reared in that august sunrise 
Her beautiful bold brow.” 


“Presbytery agreeth as well with monarchy,” 
declared despotic King James, “as God and the 
devil.” Says Georgia Harkness, “Calvinism be- 
came, in theory and practice, the spiritual un- 
dergirding of resistance to tyranny.” ” ‘The Cal- 
vinistic system, “the monarchs of that day,” says 
Bancroft, “with one consent and with instinctive 
judgment feared as republicanism.” ” “As a vast 
and consecrated democracy,” says Green, “it 
stood in contrast with the whole social and po- 
litical framework of the European nations.” * 

It marked the opening of a new chapter in the 
history of humanity. 

Had Calvin done nothing more than to make 
government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, a startling and triumphant reality in 
the earth, he would have deserved well of man- 
kind. Says Bancroft, “More truly benevolent to 


19 Fohn Calvin: The Man and His Ethics (1931), p. 86. Henry 
Holt & Co., publishers. 

20 History of the United States, vol. u, p. 461. 

21 History of the English People, vol. m1, p. 114. 
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the human race than Solon, more self-denying 
than Lycurgus, the genius of Calvin infused en- 
during elements into the institutions of Geneva 
and made it for the modern world the impreg- 
nable fortress of popular liberty, the fertile seed- 
plot of democracy.” ” 

When this book with the above quotation was 
first written forty years ago, no one dreamed 
that the day would come when our Calvinistic 
ideals of government of, by, and for the people 
would be fiercely, and in wide areas victoriously, 
challenged. Thirty-five years ago Woodrow Wil- 
son in Princeton University was teaching his 
classes that the ultimate universality of repre- 
sentative government was, so far as men could 
see, an assured fact. And only twenty years ago 
Lord Brice in his Modern Democracies declared 
in effect that representative government was 
likely to cover the earth. How different from 
these confident prophecies is the present reality ! 
And how sorely needed today is our witness to, 
and how gloriously certain is the ultimate victory 
of, those God-given principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty which our Calvinistic forefathers 
fought for and won and which we shall never 
consent to see perish from the earth. 


22 Miscellanies, p. 406, 
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The city of Geneva, in Switzerland, on the Calvin’s 
shores of Lake Geneva, called also Lake Leman, "2"? 
was the home of Calvin. Here he had his church, 
which Knox, who came to Geneva, like ten 
thousand other Bible students from all parts of 
Europe, to sit an admiring pupil at Calvin’s feet, 
pronounced “the most perfect school of Christ 
that ever was since the days of the Apostles.” 

From Geneva his influence radiated into every Influence 
corner of Christendom. “Frail in body, gigantic 
in intellect,” Georgia Harkness describes him.” 
“Calvin’s true home,” as Schaff says, “was the 
Church of God. He broke through all national 
limitations. There was scarcely a monarch or 
statesman or scholar of his age with whom he 
did not come in contact. Every people of Europe 
was represented among his disciples. He helped 
to shape the religious character of churches and 
nations yet unborn. The Huguenots of France, 
the Protestants of Holland and Belgium, the 
Puritans and Independents of England and New 
England, the Presbyterians of Scotland and 
throughout the world, yea, we may say, the 
whole Anglo-Saxon race, in its prevailing re- 
ligious character and institutions, bear the im- 


23 Fohn Calvin: The Man and His Ethics (1931), p. Vu. 
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press of his genius, and show the power and ten- 
acity of his doctrines and principles of govern- 
Menta 


Those revolutionary principles of republican 
liberty and self-government, taught and em- 
bodied in the system of Calvin, were brought to 
America, and in this new land where they have 
borne so mighty a harvest were planted, by 
whose hands?—the hands of Calvinists. The 
vital relation of Calvin and Calvinism to the 
founding and free institutions of America, how- 
ever strange in some ears the statement of Ranke 
may have sounded, is recognized and affirmed 
by historians of all lands and creeds. 


Says D’Aubigné, whose History of the Ref- 
ormation is a Classic: “Calvin was the founder 
of the greatest of republics. The pilgrims who 
left their country in the reign of James I, and, 
landing on the barren soil of New England, 
founded populous and mighty colonies, were his 
sons, his direct and legitimate sons; and that 
American nation which we have seen growing 
so rapidly boasts as its father the humble Re- 
former on the shores of Lake Leman.” * 


24 Creeds of Christendom, vol. I, p. 444. 
25 Reformation in the Time of Calvin, vol. 1, p. 5. 
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The famous French critic and _ historian, 
Taine, holding no religious faith himself, yet 
declares of the Calvinists: “These men are the 
true heroes of England. They founded England, 
in spite of the corruption of the Stuarts, by the 
exercise of duty, by the practice of justice, by 
obstinate toil, by vindication of right, by resist- 
ance to oppression, by the conquest of liberty, 
by the repression of vice. They founded Scot- 
land; they founded the United States; at this 
day they are, by their descendants, founding 
Australia and colonizing the world.” * 

Says Motley: “In England the seeds of liberty, 
wrapped up in Calvinism and hoarded through 
many trying years, were at last destined to float 
over land and sea, and to bear largest harvests 
_of temperate freedom for great commonwealths 
that were still unborn.” *” “The Calvinists 
founded the commonwealths of England, of Hol- 
land, and of America.” * “To Calvinists,” he says 
again, “more than to any other class of men, the 
political liberties of England, Holland, and 
America are due.” ” 

BS History of English Literature, vol. u, p. 472 (as quoted by 

McFetridge). 

27 The United Netherlands, vol. 1m, p. 121. 


28 The United Netherlands, vol. 1v, p. 548. 
29 Tbid., p. 547. 
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Says Philip Schaff, the Origen of the modern 
world: “The principles of the Republic of the 
United States can be traced thro’ the intervening 
link of Puritanism to Calvinism, which, with all 
its theological rigor, has been the chief educator — 
of manly characters and promoter of constitu- 
tional freedom in modern times.” ” 

Says Rufus Choate, the great American law- 
yer, in his oration on “The Age of the Pilgrims, 
Our Heroic Period”: “In the reign of Mary, 
from 1553 to 1558, a thousand learned English- 
men fled from the stake at home to the happier 
states of continental Protestantism. Of these, 
great numbers—I know not how many—came ~ 
to Geneva. I ascribe to that five years in Geneva 
an influence which has changed the face of the 
world. I seem to myself to trace to it, as an in- 
fluence on the English character, a new theology, 
new politics, another tone of character, the — 
opening of another era of time and liberty. I 
seem to myself to trace to it the great civil war 
in England, the republican constitution framed 
in the cabin of the Mayflower, the theology of 
Jonathan Edwards, the battle of Bunker Hill, 
the Independence of America.” * } 


30 Creeds of Christendom, p. 219. 
31 Works of Rufus Choate, vol. 1, p. 378. 
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The conclusions of the famous Spanish 
scholar, orator, and statesman, Emilio Castelar, 
at one time Professor of History in the University 
of Madrid, are of special interest and value. As 
a Roman Catholic, he hated Calvin and Calvin- 
ism. He says: “It was necessary for the republi- 
can movement of America that there should 
come a morality more austere than Luther’s, 
the morality of Calvin, and a Church more dem- 
ocratic than the German, the Church of Geneva. 
The Anglo-Saxon democracy has for its only 
lineage a book of a primitive society—the Bible. 
It is the product of a severe theology learned by 
the few Christian fugitives in the gloomy cities 
of Holland and of Switzerland, where the mo- 
rose shade of Calvin still wanders. . . . And it 
remains serenely in its grandeur, forming the 
most dignified, most moral, most enlightened 
and richest portion of the human race.” * One 
feels like asking Castelar how a fountain so bitter 
could send forth such sweet waters. 

Says Bancroft: “The light of Calvin’s genius 
shattered the mask of darkness which Supersti- 
tion had held for centuries before the brow of 
Religion. Calvinism inspired its converts to cross 


32 Harper's Monthly, June and July, 1872. 
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the Atlantic and sail away from the traditions of 
the Church, from hereditary power, from the 
sovereignty of earthly kings, and from all do- 
minion but that of the Bible and such as arose 
from natural reason and equity. He that will not 
honor the memory and respect the influence of 
Calvin knows but little of the origin of American 
liberty.) * 

Not only did Calvinism imbue its converts 
with the spirit of liberty, it gave them practical 
training in the rights and duties of freemen. 
Each Calvinistic congregation having largely an 
independent life of its own, and conducting its 
own affairs through officers of its own election, 
constituted, as Fiske affirms, “one of the most 
effective schools that has ever existed for train- 
ing men in local self-government.” “ 

The influence of the doctrines of Calvinism 
upon character we have seen in a former chap- 
ter. How powerfully also its method of church 
government, especially in its fully developed 
Presbyterian form, tends to foster in the indi- 
vidual that high and self-respecting type of man- 


hood which alone gives success and permanence — 


83 Miscellanies, pp. 406, 407. 
34 The Beginnings of New England, p. 59. 
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to free institutions is matter of history and ob- 
servation. 

For example, an English writer, of Episco- 
palian sympathies, Mr. Richard Heath, testifies 
to the excellent effect of the Presbyterian system 
where it has crossed the Scottish border and 
established itself in the northern shires of Eng- 
land: “The Northumbrian peasant is largely 
influenced by a form of Christianity that not 
only recognizes that he is a man, but that, with- 
out ceasing to be a laboring man, tending the 
sheep or following the plow, he can be chosen, 
and is chosen, and found worthy to be an elder 
of the church.” He goes on to speak of “the 
superior educative power of the Presbyterian to 
the Church of England system, as seen in the 
higher form of manhood and womanhood of the 
people under its control. The reason is clear: 
the one is a democratic religion, the other the 
most aristocratic in the world.” ” 

Should any member of a Presbyterian church 
feel that injustice has been done him by the 
_ Session, through misapprehension or through any 
- local or personal prejudice, he can appeal, if he 
will, to the Presbytery, and thence, if he will, to 
the Synod, and thence, if he will, to the General 


°°R. E. Thompson, American Church History (1900), vol. v1, 
Pp. 293. 
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Assembly. The rights of the youngest, poorest, 
humblest member are thus safeguarded to the 
uttermost. 

The well-nigh perfect manner in which jus- 
tice, freedom, order, and all the ends of popular 
self-government are secured by the Presbyterian 
system of graded representative assemblies, with 
executive, legislative, and judicial functions, all 
distinct, yet all working together as component 
parts of a well-ordered whole, has won the ad- 
miration of thinking men of all creeds. Testi- 
mony from a remarkable source is that of the 
late able and distinguished Roman Catholic, 
Archbishop Hughes of New York: “Though it 
is my privilege,” he wrote, “to regard the au- 


thority exercised by the General Assembly as ~ 


usurpation, still I must say, with every man ac- 
quainted with the mode in which it is organized, 
that for the purposes of popular and political 
government its structure is little inferior to that 
of Congress itself. It acts on the principle of a 
radiating centre, and is without an equal or a 
rival among the other denominations of the 
country.” * 

The striking similarity between the constitu- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church and that of the 


86 Quoted by W. P. Breed in Presbyterians and the Revolution, 
p. 28. 
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United States has excited much wondering 
comment. The Hon. W. C. Preston of South 
Carolina wrote: “Certainly it was the most re- 
markable and singular coincidence that the con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian Church should bear 
such a close and striking resemblance to the 
political constitution of our country.” ” 

Upon this “most remarkable and singular 
coincidence” a few facts from history may shed 
light. In Green’s History of the English People 
we read, the reader remembering that kirk is 
Scotch for church: “The moral power which 
Knox created was to express itself through the 
ecclesiastical forms which had been devised by 
the genius of Calvin.* The new force of popular 
opinion was concentrated and formulated in an 
ordered system of Kirk-Sessions and Presbyteries 
and provincial Synods, while chosen delegates 
formed the General Assembly of the Kirk. In 
this organization of her churches Scotland saw 
herself for the first time the possessor of a really 
representative system, of a popular government. 
Not only did Presbyterianism bind Scotland to- 
gether, as it had never been bound before, by its 


| 87 Scotch and Irish Seeds, p. 346. 
38 More accurately, ‘“‘which had been developed by the genius of 
Calvin from the principles laid down in Scripture.” 
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administrative organization, but it called the 
people at large to a voice, and, as it turned out, 
a decisive voice, in the administration of affairs. 
No church constitution has proved in practice 
so democratic as that of Scotland. Its influence 
in raising the nation at large to a consciousness 
of its power was shown by the change which 
passed from the moment of its establishment 
over the face of Scotch history.” ” 

That was two centuries before the achieve- 
ment of American independence. When, there- 
fore, the fathers of our Republic sat down to 
frame a system of representative popular gov- 
ernment, their task was not so difficult as some 
have imagined. They had a model to work by. 
As Chief Justice Tilghman says: “The framers 
of the Constitution of the United States bor- 
rowed very much of the form of our Republic 
from the Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland.” 

We see then that Calvinism furnished the 
foundation principles of our Republic; it sup- 
plied the best and largest part of the early ma- 
terial of our Republic; it served as the invaluable 
training school of our Republic; it furnished the 
model for the immortal constitution of our Re- 
39 History of the English People, vol. Ill, p. 447. 
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public. It remains to show the leading part that 
_ Calvinism took in securing the national inde- 
pendence that guaranteed the life of our Repub- 
ip lic. 

The briefest statement will here suffice. The 
facts are undisputed. They are summed up in 
_ two sentences by Bancroft: “The Revolution of 
1776, as far as it was affected by religion, was a 
_ Presbyterian measure. It was the natural out- 
_ growth of the principles which the Presbyterian- 
-ism of the Old World planted in her sons, the 
English Puritans, the Scotch Covenanters, the 
French Huguenots, the Dutch Calvinists, and 
the (Scotch-Irish) Presbyterians of Ulster.” ® 
As late as August, 1775, Thomas Jefferson 
said: “I would rather be in dependence on Great 
| Britain, properly limited, than on any nation on 
» earth, or than on no nation.” Washington said in 
May, 1776: “When I took command of this 
-army (June 1775) I abhorred the idea of inde- 
_ pendence.” “The first voice raised in America,” 
‘says Bancroft, “to destroy all connection with 
Great Britain came from the Scotch-Irish Pres- 
_byterians.’” The first Declaration of Independ- 


40 Quoted by W. H. Roberts, Proceedings of Seventh General 
Council, 1899, p. 95. 
41 History of the United States, vol. x, p. 77. 
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ence, certainly the first body of resolutions to 
that effect, was sent forth by the Mecklenburg 
Assembly, in session at Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, composed of twenty-seven stanch Calvin- 
ists, of whom nine were Presbyterian ruling 
elders and one a Presbyterian preacher. 

When fourteen months later, Jefferson’s 
Declaration was submitted to the Continental 


Congress, and that body hesitated and wavered, 


Dr. John Witherspoon, a Presbyterian preacher, 
the only clergyman in the Congress, the only 
minister of Jesus Christ whose name is graven 
on the pedestal of a civic statue on the American 
soil, arose and gave the deciding voice. “There 
is a tide,” he said, “in the affairs of men. We 
perceive it now before us. To hesitate is to con- 
sent to our own slavery. That noble instrument 


should be subscribed this very morning by every — 


pen in this house. Though these gray hairs must 


soon descend to the sepulchre, I would infinitely 


rather that they descend thither by the hand of © 
the executioner than desert at this crisis the © 
sacred cause of my country.” John Witherspoon ~ 


was a lineal descendant of John Knox. 


Witherspoon’s spirit was shared by the whole i 


body of American Presbyterians. So intense, 


universal, and aggressive was their zeal for lib- 
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erty that the struggle of the colonists for inde- 
pendence was spoken of in England as “The 
Presbyterian Rebellion.” An ardent colonial de- 
votee of King George wrote home: “I fix all the 
blame of these extraordinary proceedings upon 
the Presbyterians. They have been the chief and 
principal instruments in all these flaming mea- 
sures. They always do and ever will act against 
government from that restless and turbulent 
anti-monarchial spirit which has always dis- 
tinguished them everywhere.” “ When news of 
“these extraordinary proceedings” reached Eng- 
land, Horace Walpole said in the English Par- 
liament, “Cousin America has run off with a 
Presbyterian parson.” 

_ When war’s thunders and lightnings began to 
roll and flash, the Presbyterians breasted the 
storm. “The members of that Church,” says the 
author of the sixth volume of American Church 
History, “bore the brunt of the struggle for 
independence from the Hudson to the Savan- 
nah.” * Their military enthusiasm was like that 
of one of their own preachers, who, when the 
patriot’s wadding gave out in a fight close by his 


| 42.W. P. Breed, Presbyterians and the Revolution, p. 49. 
43R. E. Thompson, American Church History, vol. vi, p. 69. 
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church, rushed into the building,—but let Bret 
Harte tell the story: 


“They were left in the lurch 
For the want of more wadding. He ran to the church, 
Broke the door, stripped the pews, and dashed out 
in the road 
With his arms full of hymn-books, and threw down 
his load 
At their feet. Then above all the shouting and shots 
Rang his voice: ‘Put Watts into ’em; boys, give °em 
Watts.’ 
“And they did. That is all. Grasses spring, flowers 
blow 
Pretty much as they did ninety-three years ago. 
You may dig anywhere, and you'll turn up a ball, 
But not always a hero like this; and that’s all.” 


At Kings Mountain, where “the aspect of the 
war was changed and Cornwallis left no choice 
but to retreat,” “ all six of the colonels in com- 
mand save one were Presbyterian elders, and 
their troops were mustered from Presbyterian 
settlements. When we remember that Generals 
Morgan and Pickens, who won the equally 
pivotal battle of the Cowpens, were also Presby- 
terian elders, and that after his surrender. at 
Saratoga, Burgoyne said to Morgan concerning 
41 Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. x, p. 340. 
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his Scotch-Irish riflemen: “Sir, you have the 
finest regiment in the world”; when we remem- 
ber that “more than one half of the officers and 
soldiers of the American army were Presby- 
terians,” ® we can understand the statement of 


Dr. Elliott, editor of the Western organ of the 


_ Methodist Church, that “in achieving the liber- 


ties of the United States the Presbyterians of 
every class were foremost,’ and appreciate Dr. 
Hodge’s remark that the Shorter Catechism 
fought through successfully the war of American 
Independence. 

Had we space we could show how our boasted 
common-school system is indebted for its exist- 
ence to that stream of influence which flowed 
from the Geneva of Calvin, through Scotland “ 
and Holland, to America, and how for the first 


two hundred years of our history almost every 


college and seminary of learning, and almost 
every academy and common school, was built 
and sustained by Calvinists. Said Gen. John 


Westminster Anniversary Addresses, p. 30. 

46 See Chap. m, pp. 95, 96. 

47 “Knox returned from Geneva fully impressed with the convic- 
tion that the education of the masses is the strongest bulwark 
of Protestantism and the surest foundation of a state.” (The 
Puritan in Holland, England, and America, vol. u, p. 19, 
note. ) 
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Eaton, LL. D., Ex-United States Commissioner 
of Education: “The Presbyterians by universal 
consent stand for intelligence.” 

We could show what an immeasurable influ- 
ence the Presbyterian Church has exerted upon 
the national character through the superlative 
emphasis it has ever placed upon those two 
sacred institutions on which depend the purity 
and the permanence of our nation’s life, the Sab- 
bath and the Family. As Dr. Landrum, an emin- 
ent Baptist minister, said: “It is the conservator 
of the most valuable principles. It has the sound- 
est scholarship. All denominations look to Pres- 
byterianism for a wise leadership in all that per- 
tains to the preservation of the Lord’s Day, and 
to the preservation of the family.” 

We could show how pre-eminently great and 
rich have been the streams of benevolence by 
which the Presbyterian Church has blessed our 
own and other countries through its unequaled 
power to develop in its members the character 
elements that command success and the conse- 
cration that makes that success tributary to the 
service of God and our fellow men. Indeed cer- 
tain modern economists, as Weber in his Prot- 
estant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, have 
discovered that Calvinism and capitalism in 
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history have been closely linked together. 

Though meant as a criticism, and though Cal- 

vinism has no special relation to any economic 

system, yet this discovery is another proof of how 
_ Calvinism brings the whole of life under the 
divine Sovereignty. The sphere of industry and 
commerce belongs to God as does everything 
else, and the Calvinist feels it his duty to develop 
_ It to the utmost—for God. As a youth he learned 
from the Shorter Catechism that “The eighth 
_ commandment requireth the lawful procuring 
and furthering the wealth and outward estate 
_of ourselves and others.” Our business, instead 
_ of being something profane, is our “calling” from 
God, our God-given task. “A calling,” says Cal- 
vin, “in Scripture means a lawful mode of life, 
for it has relation to God as calling us.” It is a 
part of our religion. Religiously we must practice 
such business virtues as industry, sobriety, fru- 
gality, honesty. This naturally tends to the 
_amassing of wealth and helps to explain Dwight 
_L. Moody’s well-known statement that if he 
needed $100,000 for some worthy religious en- 
terprise, he would expect to secure $80,000 of it 
from the Presbyterians. 

We could show from history how nearly all Revivals of 
the far-spreading continental reformations and fale 
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revivals of religion, which from time to time 
have blessed not only America but Christendom, 
have been of Calvinistic origin, after the type of 
that first great Christian revival in Jerusalem 
under Peter, whose preaching embodied such 
bold Calvinism as “Him, being delivered by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, 
ye have taken, and by wicked hands have cruci- 
fied and slain.” * 

We could show how incalculable has been the 
service rendered the nation by the Presbyterian 
Church through its peculiar ability to develop 
moral and intellectual manhood, and thus fit 
men for responsibility and leadership. Professor 
Baldwin of the Yale Law School pronounced the 
Presbyterian “the most American Church,” and 
Mr. Gladstone said she develops a “genuine in- 


dividuality; the love of law combined with the 


love of freedom.” The power and prominence of 


Presbyterians in civic and national life is so out’ 
of proportion to their numbers that the secular 
press has made it a matter of sharp and wonder-_ 


ing comment. “In calling the roll of the great 
men of this nation,” said Dr. Newell Dwight 


Hillis, “the number of Presbyterian presidents, 


48 Acts 2:23. 
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of legislators and jurists, of authors and editors, 
teachers and merchants, has been vastly dispro- 
portionate to the membership of the Church.” 
The Presbyterian precedence he justly describes 
as “this unique pre-eminence.” Ambassador 
Bayard declared that Presbyterianism stands for 
the best element of American greatness. Mr. 
Moody, whose shrewd views of men were only 
matched by his unexampled opportunities for 
observation, said of the Presbyterian Church: 
“That Church has the brains of the United 
States.” ” 

The above facts of history and observation we 
have set forth, not to stimulate denominational 
vanity, but to fill us with gratitude to God for 
that past history and that present eminence 
which should be to every one of us 


‘““A vantage-ground for nobleness” ; 


above all to kindle in our hearts a holy enthusi- 
asm for that divine system of truth, which, under 
God, has been the foremost factor in the making 
-of America and the modern world. 


49 Westminster Anniversary Addresses, p. 254. 
6 Tbid., p. 314. 
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WE SHALL illustrate Calvinism and the Calvin- 
istic point of view by a brief discussion of the 
twin doctrines of Predestination and Providence. 

God is Sovereign. He reigns supreme in fact 
as well as in right. This universe to Him is not a 
surprise, a defeat, a failure, but a development 
of His eternal purpose. That purpose is predes- 
tination. That development is providence. The 
one is the all-wise predetermined plan in the 
mind of God; the other is the all-powerful exe- 
cution of that plan in the administration of the 
universe. 

Says an able commentator and divine: “Cal- 
vinism, tho’ it is often represented as a mere 
system of doctrine or of abstract dogmas having 
no practical bearing, is, in fact, a system of gov- 
ernment—a method and form in which the di- 
vine power is put forth in the administration of 
the affairs of the universe. It is based on the idea 
that God rules; that He has a plan; that the plan 
is fixed and certain; that it does not depend on 
the fluctuations of the human will, on the ca- 
price of the human heart, or on the contingen- 
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cies and uncertainties of undetermined events in 
human affairs. It supposes that God is supreme; 
that He has authority; that He has a right to 
exercise dominion; that for the good of the uni- 
verse that right should be exercised, and that in- 
finite power is put forth only in accordance with 
a plan.” 

To suppose that God ever acts without a plan, 
in a purposeless, random way, is an impossible 
conception of the divine character. How does 
even a wise man act? He first determines upon 
the end he desires to attain, and then upon the 
best means of attaining it. Before the architect 
begins his edifice, he makes his drawings and 
forms his plans, even to the minutest details of 
construction. In the architect’s brain the build- 
ing stands complete in all its parts before a stone 
is laid. So with the merchant, the lawyer, the 
farmer, and all rational and intelligent men. 
Their activity is along the line of previously 
formed purposes, the fulfillment, so far as their 
finite capacities will allow, of preconceived 
plans. Our common sense, therefore, teaches us — 
that in His government of this world which He — 
has made God is sure to have His own definite 
purposes in view, and His own definite plans by 
which He will secure their fulfillment. 
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It is also evident that these divine purposes 
and plans must include not some but all events, 
“whatsoever comes to pass,” * otherwise there 
would be some things coming to pass which He 
had not designed or expected or counted on— 
which is incredible, and which might defeat the 
purposes He had formed in reference to other 
things—which is equally incredible. 

The control of the greater must include the 
control of the less, for not only are great things 
made up of little things, but history shows how 
the veriest trifles are continually proving the 
pivots on which momentous events revolve. The 
persistence of a spider nerved a despairing man 
to fresh exertions which shaped a nation’s future. 
The God who predestinated the course of Scot- 
tish history must have planned and presided over 
the movements of the tiny insect that saved 
Robert Bruce from despair. 

God is no absentee Deity, sitting outside the 


universe and seeing only the events that lift 
_ themselves like peaks above the common level. 


99 2 66 


He is “everywhere present, upholding, di- 


recting, disposing, and governing all creatures, 
actions, and things, from the greatest even to the 


1 Shorter Catechism, Question 7. 
2 Larger Catechism, Question 7. 
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least.” ° The affairs of the universe are controlled — 
and guided, how? “According to the purpose of 
him who worketh all things after the counsel of 
his own will.” * His all-embracing purpose or 
“decrees,” says the Catechism, He executeth “in 
the works of creation and providence.” ° That — 
is to say, providence is God’s execution of His 
decrees; in other words, it is simply God’s uni- 
versal and certain fulfillment of His predeter- 
mined purposes. 

While illustrations of this truth crowd the 
Scriptures, there is one inspired biography 
which holds and will ever hold the gaze of man- 
kind, because in that life above any other re- 
corded in history the presiding mind of God and 
the guiding hand of God are not only felt, but _ 
distinctly traceable. The story of Joseph is a — 
picture in miniature of the divine method of 
government painted for us by the hand of in- 
spiration. Here we have foreordination made 
familiar, and providence made palpable. | 

In the 42d chapter of Genesis we see the ten — 
sons of Jacob, driven by stress of bitter famine 
into a foreign country, and there prostrating — 


3 Confession of Faith, chap. v, sec. 1. 
4 Eph. 1:11. 
5 Shorter Catechism, Question 8. 
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themselves before their unknown brother, the 
all-powerful governor of the land, and dependent 
upon him for the means of life. Was this pre- 
eminence of Joseph over his brethren a mere 
accident of fortune? Did it just happen so? On 
the contrary, it was distinctly foretold by God to 


_ Joseph’s family twenty-two years before through 
_ those two prophetic dreams of the eleven sheaves 
and the eleven stars that did him obeisance. It 
was simply the fulfillment of God’s predeter- 
mined purpose, a fulfillment not through mir- 
—acles, but through the orderly march of His 
- providence. 


In the 37th chapter we see the lad Joseph in 


- the hands of his murderous brothers and begging 
with tears for his life. They refuse. They de- 
termine to kill him outright at once. At Reuben’s 
suggestion they change their minds and decide 
to starve him to death in a pit. Reuben disap- 


pears, intending to return when his brethren 


have gone and rescue Joseph and restore him to 
his father. In his absence a merchant caravan 
_ passes by on its way to Egypt. They change their 
minds again and at Judah’s suggestion determine 


to sell him as a slave to these traders. This they 


do, and Joseph is carried off to Egypt. Was the 
result of all these purposes and cross-purposes 
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and changes of purpose accidental? Not so. That 
result was foreordained of God to fulfill a merci- 
ful purpose of His. As Joseph said twenty-two 
years later to his penitent brothers: “It was not 
you that sent me hither, but God; for God did 
send me before you to preserve life, to preserve 
you a posterity in the earth and to save your 
lives by a great deliverance.” ° Thus Joseph’s 
going to Egypt, though apparently fortuitous, 
was but the fulfillment of a divine purpose, a 
fulfillment not through miracle, but through the 
natural workings of providence. 

In the 45th, 46th, and 47th chapters we see 
Joseph sending wagons for his father’s house- 
hold, and the whole family, with all their wives 
and little ones, moving down into Egypt and 
settling in the land of Goshen. This removal to 
Egypt is the culmination of an extended series 
of events, most of which appear entirely fortui- 
tous. Jacob’s partiality to Joseph leads to his 
brethren’s hatred; their hatred leads to his being 


sold to Potiphar in Egypt; the wickedness of | 


Potiphar’s wife leads to his imprisonment; his 
imprisonment leads to his acquaintance with the 
royal butler; this acquaintance leads to his pres- 
entation to Pharaoh; his service to Pharaoh 


6 Gen. 45:5, 7- 
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leads to his exaltation over all Egypt to prepare 
for the famine; the famine drives his brethren 
down into Egypt to seek food from the hand of 
his power; his power enables him to transport 
the entire family to Egypt and give them a home 
in the richest part of the land. 

We see, then, that the settlement of Jacob’s 
family in Egypt was the result of a long and 
complicated chain of events, which a hundred 
chances might have broken at a hundred points, 
the whole forming to human eyes what we are 
accustomed to call a fortuitous concurrence of 
circumstances. But was there anything fortui- 
tous? Nay, verily. Every link of that chain was 
forged by the hand of God Himself to bring 
about that very result, and that result was the 
fulfillment of a divine purpose which God had 
revealed to Abraham two centuries before, the 
purpose, viz., to make Egypt the training school 
of His chosen people. Long before any of the 
present actors were in existence, before a child 
was born to Abraham, God had said to him: 
“Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a 
stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall 
serve them; and they shall afflict them four 
hundred years; and also that nation, whom they 
shall serve, will I judge: and afterward shall 
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they come out with great substance.” ’ So we see 
that these intricate happenings that issued in the 
migration to Egypt were but the orderly fulfill- 
ment by providence of God’s predetermined 
purpose. 

The above Scripture narrative is but an in- 
spired illustration of how God governs the world 
always and everywhere. The God of providence 
is the same yesterday, today, and forever. 

As we saw in Chapter I, the doctrine of our 
Standards is not that “whatever must be, must 
be,” but that whatever God has decreed and 


purposed shall be. The one expression attributes — 


the course of events to a blind mechanical neces- 
sity, the other to the intelligent purpose of a 
personal God. The one is fatalism, the other 
foreordination, predestination, providence. The 
Bible does not say “whatever must be, must be.” 
It says: “That that is determined shall be 
done.” * It says again: “The Lord of hosts hath 
sworn, saying, Surely as I have thought, so shall 
it come to pass; and as I have purposed, so shall 
it stand.” * 


7Gen. 15:13, 14. 
8 Dan. 11:36. 
9 Isa. 14:24. 
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How God can be sovereign and yet man be 
free, how God as Supreme Ruler can decree 
events beforehand and bring them to pass ex- 
actly as decreed without interfering with the 
freedom of the human agent, is a question man 
cannot answer. But God can. God knows how to 
govern the natural world by fixed laws, the brute 
creation according to their instincts, and human 
beings agreeably to their natures. By the divine 
decree “neither . . . is violence offered to the will 
of the creatures, nor is the liberty or contingency 
of second causes taken away, but rather estab- 
lished.” ® And the perfect harmony between 
foreordination and free agency which we cannot 
explain in our theories we can plainly see in 
God’s practice. 

For example, Jacob’s preference for Joseph, 
the wise and good child of his beloved Rachel, 
above the ten coarse and brutal sons of Leah, 
Bilhah, and Zilpah, was the natural prompting 
both of his judgment and his heart. Here is free 
agency; but here also is foreordination; for this 
partiality, as the result showed, was the first step 
in the fulfillment of God’s plan for saving thou- 
sands of human lives. 


10 Confession of Faith, chap. m1, sec. 1. 
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Joseph’s brethren hate him and sell him into 
slavery, seeking to carry out the free and un- 
constrained impulses of their jealous and wicked 
hearts; and the Ishmaelite merchants are natur- 
ally delighted to secure a young and handsome 
slave for a mere trifle. Here is free agency, at- 
tested in the conscience-smitten cry: “We are 
verily guilty concerning our brother’; but here 
also is foreordination; for these people, while 
free agents, were also so entirely God’s agents 
that the Scripture says it was God that sent 
Joseph into Egypt “to preserve life.” 

Potiphar’s wife was free in seeking to carry 
out first her lustful and then her revengeful im- 
pulses toward Joseph; the royal butler was free 
in carrying out his courtier-like impulses toward 
Pharaoh; Pharaoh was free in carrying out his 
humane and statesmanlike impulses toward his 
famine-threatened nation; Joseph was free in 
carrying out his filial impulses in sending for his 
beloved father. Here in each case was the most 
unquestionable free agency; but here also was 
the most unquestionable foreordination; for the 
result of it all was the exact fulfillment of a pur- 
pose which God had revealed to Abraham two 
centuries before, that not Canaan but fertile and 
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civilized Egypt should be the nursery of the 
chosen people. 

In that dread yet glorious drama of human 
sin and redeeming love which culminated on 
Calvary, we see the human actors moving on the 
stage influenced by human motives, exercising 
their freedom of will, and responsible for what 
with “wicked hands” they do. Caiphas, Judas, 
the priests, Herod, Pilate, all act according to 


_ the self-promptings of their various natures. We 


hear their consultations, their agreements, and 
disagreements. We see their stratagems, their 
plans, their changes of plan. Human forces— 
pride, bigotry, curiosity, envy, covetousness, and 
malice—are in fullest, freest, most abandoned 
play. Yet every step and every act of every actor 
had not only been preordained, but predicted, 
and the judgment of the Holy Ghost is given in 
these solemn words: “Him, being delivered by 
the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain.” » “For of a truth against thy 
holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both 
Herod, and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, 
and the people of Israel, were gathered together, 
for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel 


11 Acts 2:23. 
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determined before [American Standard Version, 
“foreordained’’| to be done.” ” 

God’s foreordination, therefore, we cannot 
doubt. Neither can we doubt the foreordained 
freedom of the moral creature. This freedom is 
asserted or assumed on every page of Scripture. 
It is emphatically declared in our Standards. It 
is loudly proclaimed by the universal conscious- 
ness of mankind. Here are two impregnable 
facts: God’s predestination and man’s eternally 
predestined freedom. Though the problem of 
their reconciliation is insoluble to our finite sin- 
beclouded minds, ignorant as we probably are 
of some of the essentials of the problem, and 
incapable as we undeniably are of appreciating 
the significance of the Infinite Factor involved, 
yet it is clear from Scripture and history that the 
problem presents no difficulty to God. Reason, 
religion, and philosophy alike require us to 
accept both facts, denying neither, abating the 
force of neither, “holding to the divine efficiency 
without flinching, making our faith stout and 
masculine with it; holding equally to human 
accountability, making our faith elastic and 
agile with it”; and as to the harmony between 


12 Acts 4:27, 28. 
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them, we may leave it and leave it cheerfully, 
till we stand on higher summits in a clearer light. 
Overhung with a mystery impenetrable as yet Providence 

to human eyes is the relation of the divine provi- 7”4 
dence to human sin. Our Standards are careful 

to guard the character of God from any aspersion 

in view of the dread mystery of evil. They teach 

that God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
tempteth He any man. They refer sin immedi- 

ately to the “freedom and power to will and to 

do that which is good,” * originally given to man 

as a moral creature. Of all sinful acts whatso- 

ever, they affirm with emphasis that “the sinful- 

ness thereof proceedeth only from the creature, 

and not from God; who being most holy and 
righteous, neither is, nor can be the author or 
approver of sin.” “ 
) That sinful acts, however, are included in mache ee 
) God's plan is a truth abundantly evident in , "Gop, 
Scripture. plan 
_ “Saul took a sword, and fell upon it.” * It was 

his own wicked act. Yet it fulfilled a divine pur- 
pose revealed years before concerning David; 
it executed divine justice; Scripture speaks of 


13 Confession of Faith, chap. 1x, sec. 2. 
414 Tbid., chap. v, sec. 4. 
481 Chron. 10:4. 
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it as the punitive act of God Himself. “So Saul 
died for his transgression which he committed 
against the Lord. ... And [he] enquired not of 


the Lord: therefore he slew him, and turned the | 


99:16 


kingdom unto David the son of Jesse. 
The act of his brethren in selling Joseph into 


Egypt was an evil act. Yet it formed an integral | 


part of God’s plan. It was intended to produce 
the most beneficial results. “As for you,” said 
Joseph to his brethren, “ye thought evil against 
me: but God meant it unto good, to bring to 
pass, as it is this day, to save much people 
alive: 


those who 
“slew the Lord, 


And left their memories a world’s curse.” 


“By wicked hands,” says the Scripture, He was 

“crucified and slain.” Yet it was “by the de- 

terminate counsel and foreknowledge of God.” * 
Supremely wicked was the conspiracy that 

contrived His death, yet the conspirators “were 

gathered together . . . to do whatsoever thy hand 

and thy counsel determined before to be done.” ” 

16; Chron. 10:13, 14. 

17 Gen. 50: 20. 

18 Acts 2:23. 


19 Acts 4:27, 28. 
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Over sin as over all else, God reigns supreme.” 
His sovereign providence “extendeth to the first 
fall and all other sins of angels and men,” so that 
these are as truly parts and developments of Eis 
providence as are the movements of the stars or 
the activities of unfallen spirits in heaven itself.” 
Having chosen, for reasons most wise and holy 
though unrevealed to us, to admit sin, He hath 
joined to this bare permission a “most wise and 
powerful bounding” of all sin, so that it can 
never overleap the lines which He has prescribed 
for its imprisonment, and such an “ordering and 

governing” of it as will secure “His own holy 
ends,” and manifest in the final consummation 
“not only His “almighty power’ but His “un- 
| searchable wisdom” and His “infinite goodness.” 
_ Thus we rise to the height of that sublime, 
eternal, all-comprehending decree and plan of 
God to fulfill which He “doth uphold, direct, 


i 


| 

2 Confession of Faith, chap. v, sec. 4: ‘““The almighty power, un- 
| searchable wisdom, and infinite goodness of God, so far mani- 
| fest themselves in his providence, that it extendeth itself even 
to the first fall, and all other sins of angels and men, and that 
| not by a bare permission, but such as hath joined with it a 


most wise and powerful bounding, and otherwise ordering 
and governing of them, in a manifold dispensation, to his 
own holy ends; yet so, as the sinfulness thereof proceedeth 
only from the creature...” 


21 Morris, Theology of the Westminster Symbols, p. 223. 
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dispose, and govern all creatures, actions, and 
things, from the greatest even to the least, by his 
most wise and holy providence, according to his 
infallible foreknowledge, and the free and im- 
mutable counsel of his own will, to the praise of 
the glory of his wisdom, power, justice, goodness, 
andimdercy: 

Upon the material universe this mighty doc- 
trine sheds a transfiguring radiance. It conse- 
crates every branch of physical science. The 
student of nature in tracing out her laws and 
processes feels with Kepler that he is “thinking 
the thoughts of God after Him.” 

From this faith there falls a yet greater glory 
upon the history and life of man. It invests them 
with a divine significance. It relates them to the 
eternities past and to come. The obscurest task 
in life is ennobled by the thought that it is a 
thread in the warp and woof of that divine pur- 
pose at which we are ever weaving in the cease- 
less loom of time. | 

It is a doctrine unspeakably precious to the 
Christian heart amid the storms and darkness of 
this earthly pilgrimage—to know that every 
trial, every burden, every bereavement, every 


22 Confession of Faith, chap. v, sec. 1. 
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_ sorrow, has been foreseen and foreappointed by 
a wisdom that cannot err and by a love that 
- cannot change, 


“That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love.” 


Instinctively in its sorrow the heart clings to this 
faith, feeling that in fatherly kindness the afflic- 
tion was foreordained, for reasons wise though 
unknown, and saying in trust, though it be in 
tears, not, “It is chance; it is ill fortune,” but “It 
is the Lord; let him do what seemeth him 
good.” * For “we know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God, to them 
who are the called according to his purpose.” ™ 
And this blessed purpose of good the next verse 
declares: ““For whom he did foreknow, he also 
did predestinate to be conformed to the image 


of his Son.” * 


The most comforting and ennobling is also the 
most energizing of faiths. That its grim carica- 
ture, fatalism, has developed in human hearts 
an energy at once sublime and appalling is one 


28; Sam. 3:18. 


% Rom. 8:28. 
25 Rom. 8:29. 
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of the commonplaces of history.” The early and 
overwhelming onrush of Mohammedanism, 
which swept the East and all but overthrew the 
West, was due to its devotees’ conviction that in 
their conquests they were but executing the de- 
crees of Allah. Atilla the Hun was upborne in 
his terrible and destructive course by his belief 
that he was the appointed “Scourge of God.” 
The energy and audacity that enabled Napoleon 
to attempt and achieve apparent impossibilities 
was nourished by the secret conviction that he 
was “the man of destiny.” Fatalism has begotten 
a race of Titans. Their energy has been super- 
human, because they have believed themselves 
the instruments of a superhuman power. 

If the grim caricature of this doctrine has 
breathed such energy, the doctrine itself must 
inspire a yet loftier, for all that is energizing in 
it remains with added force when for a blind 
fate, or a fatalistic deity, we substitute a wise, 
decreeing God. Let me but feel that in every 
commanded duty, in every needed reform, I am 
but working out an eternal purpose of Jehovah; 
let me but hear behind me, in every battle for 
right, the tramp of the Infinite Reserves; and I 


26'T, Verner Moore, Power and Claims of a Calvinistic Litera- 
turé, p. 10. 
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am lifted above the fear of man or the possibility 
of final failure. I am inspired with a divine 
strength and confidence. So in former chapters 
we have seen how in the long struggle for human 
advancement, civil and religious, wherever the 
surge of battle has rolled fiercest and fastest and 
the day of toil has hung hottest and heaviest, 
there always have been found the holders of this 
faith. Rooted in the divine Word, this doctrine 
_has borne through all the ages heroes and mar- 
-tyrs innumerable. Against them, as against Jo- 
-seph, have been used all the weapons that rage 
and hate could devise. But in dungeons, in dens 
-and caves of the earth, on battlefield, rack, and 
scaffold, they were more than conquerors. For 
they knew with a victorious confidence, that not 
Satan, or chance, or fate, but God was Sov- 
-ereign; that even the wrath and wickedness of 
“men were but carrying out His eternal purpose; 
and that the day was surely coming when to all 
these hostile agencies they could say, as Joseph 
said to his brethren: “As for you, ye thought 
evil against me: but God meant it unto good.” 
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“Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. There is one body, and one Spirit, even 
as ye are called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all.”— 


EPHESIANS 4:3-6. 
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THE CATHOLICITY of Presbyterianism,* its lib- 
erality of thought and feeling, its freedom from 
sectarian narrowness and bigotry, is one of its 
crowning characteristics. Benjamin Harrison, 
that noble gentleman, statesman, and Christian, 
said with truth: “There is no body of Christians 
in the world that opens its arms wider or more 
lovingly to all who love the Master than the 
Presbyterian Church.” 

The catholicity of Presbyterianism is no mere 
sentiment. It is not a thing of individual profes- 
sion or platform declamation. It is rooted in our 
creed. It is proclaimed in our Standards. It is 
embodied in our doctrine of the Church. “The 
visible Church,” says our Confession, “. . . con- 
sists of all those throughout the world that pro- 
fess the true religion, together with their chil- 
dren.” Thus formally and publicly do we re- 
pudiate the name of “the” church and claim 
only to be a church of Jesus Christ. Not only do 


*The words “catholicity” and “catholic,” as used by the author 
in this chapter, have no reference to the Church of Rome. 


1 Confession of Faith, chap. xxv, sec 2. 
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our Standards contain no denunciation of the 
antagonistic views of sister evangelical churches, 
they are said to be the only church Standards in 
existence which make explicit and authoritative 
recognition of other evangelical churches as 
“true branches of the Church of Jesus Christ.” ” 
To the “Communion of Saints,” our Confession 
devotes an entire chapter. We are there taught 
that our “holy fellowship and communion” in 
each other’s gifts and graces, in worship and 
mutual service of love, “‘is to be extended unto 
all those who, in every place, call upon the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” ° 

The catholicity of our Standards finds beauti- 
ful expression in the Presbyterian attitude 
toward all sister evangelical churches. Their 
members and ministers we treat as in all respects 


true members and ministers equally with our- 


selves of the Church of Christ. 

While several of these churches decline giving 
letters of dismission from their own. to other 
communions, we make no distinction. We dis- 
miss members to Baptist, Episcopal, or other 
Christian congregations, in precisely the same 
form, and with the same affectionate confidence, 


* Book of Church Order, chap. m, sec. 13. 
3 Confession of Faith, chap. xxvi, sec. 2. 
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as though we were transferring them to churches 
of our own name. 

Some evangelical denominations deny the va- 
lidity of ordinances performed by sister 
churches, and when a minister or a member 
would come to them from a sister denomination, 
the one must be reordained, the other rebap- 
tized. Such denial is utterly contrary to the 
Presbyterian spirit and usage. We never repeat 
the rite. The ordinance of a sister church we ac- 
cept as no less valid than if performed by our- 
selves. 

While from many evangelical pulpits the min- 
isters of sister churches are shut out, or from 
co-officiation in sacred ceremonies, such exclu- 
sion 1s never practiced by us. It is alien to the 
Presbyterian heart and habit. We are as free 
and cordial in asking Episcopal, Baptist, or other 
evangelical ministers, to occupy our pulpits, or 
assist us officially in administering the Lord’s 
Supper, as in asking our own pastors. 

We unchurch no true Christian. We reject 
no ministerial ordination. We repudiate no ad- 
ministered Scriptural sacrament of a sister 
church. We recognize our high-church fellow 
clergyman as a true minister of Christ, and our 
immersionist brother as having been validly 
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baptized. We respond with all our hearts to the 
“Amen” of the Methodists; we join with our 
brethren in any psalmody that puts the crown 
upon the brow of Jesus; and most lovingly do 
we invite our fellow Christians of every name 
and denomination to partake with us of the 
emblems of His broken body and His shed 
blood. We have no prejudice, no peculiarity, no 
crotchet of any kind, to restrict our Christian 
sympathies and dig a chasm between us and 
other servants of our Master. Our catholicity 
is wide as evangelical Christendom. When the 
day of union dawns upon the militant forces of 
our common Lord, and His prayer is answered 
“that they all may be one,” it will be largely 
due under God to the teaching and the example 
of the Presbyterian Church. - 


The catholic breadth of her Christian sym- 
pathy is seen in her liberal support of inter- 
denominational and undenominational religious 
enterprises and institutions of all kinds. Wher- 
ever the common cause of Christ calls for the 
sacrifice of sectarian interests and the submerg- 
ence of sectarian differences, the Presbyterian 
Church is ever first to respond, with greatest 
gifts and largest labors. She stands with hand 
outstretched and purse open for every needy 
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worthy cause that bears the name of Christian. 
Her members have been called “God’s silly peo- 
ple” from the self-forgetful generosity with 
which they have lavished the time and means 

often sorely needed by their own church upon 
_ those great outside enterprises whose sole claim 
is the common Christian good and whose sole 
appeal is to the catholic Christian heart. In the 
great interdenominational societies and associa- 
tions, and in those private or public charities 
sustained by the gifts of good people of all Chris- 
tian names, figures show that Presbyterians 
usually do and give more than any other de- 
nomination. 

The catholicity of the Presbyterian Church 
appears in her one condition of church member- 
ship. She demands nothing whatever for ad- 
mission to her fold except a confession, uncon- 
tradicted by the life, of faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The applicant is not asked to subscribe 
to our Standards or assent to our theology. He 
is not required to be a Calvinist, but only to be 
a Christian. He is not examined as to his ortho- 
doxy, but only as to his “faith in, and obedience 
unto Christ.” * He may have imperfect notions 
about the Trinity and the Atonement; he may 


4 Confession of Faith, chap. XXvItIl, sec. 4. 
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question infant baptism, election, and final per- 
severance; but if he trusts and obeys Christ as 
his personal Saviour and Lord, the door of the 
Presbyterian Church is open to him, and all the 
privileges of her communion are his. 

When churches prescribe conditions of mem- 
bership other than the simple conditions of sal- 
vation, they are guilty of the unscriptural incon- 
gruity of making it harder to get into the church 
than into heaven. To such ecclesiastical tyranny 
and exclusiveness the Presbyterian Church 
stands in utter contrast. Her Standards declare 
that as simple faith in Christ makes us mem- 
bers of God’s family,’ so “those who have made 
a profession of faith in Christ are entitled to all 
the rights and privileges of the Church.” ° Thus 
with a broad and beautiful catholicity the gates 
of our Presbyterian Zion are flung wide as the 
gates of heaven for all the children of God. 

The Presbyterian Church is catholic in its em- 
brace and emphasis of those great essentials of 
the Christian religion which form the common 
faith of evangelical Christendom. The central 
facts of redemption, which are at once the heart 


5 “Ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus.”—Gal. 
3:26. 


6 Book of Church Order, chap. vn, sec 29. 
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and the life of the Christian system, to wit, that 
Jesus Christ is very God and very man, God 
manifest in the flesh, the one only power unto 
salvation from sin and endless death by atoning 
expiatory sacrifice, through faith alone, these, 
with the other fundamental doctrines believed 
by all Christian communions throughout the 
world, are held by the Presbyterian Church 
with a grasp that none can loosen and preached 
with a power that none can dispute. In her 
Standards and her pulpits they receive, as they 
deserve, the supreme emphasis and honor. 
Even those articles of her creed which some 
suppose distinctive are more catholic than de- 
nominational. In her practice of infant baptism 
she is in harmony with nine tenths of Christen- 
dom. In her mode of baptism she stands again 
with the overwhelming majority of Christen- 
dom. In her doctrine of election, predestination, 
and final perseverance she is in line with the 
majority of the historic creeds of the evangelical 
world. As stated in Chapter I, it is hardly too 
much to say that if from all the authoritative 
articles of belief of the various churches one 
were to make a choice, selecting only such be- 
liefs as are held by the whole or the largest part 
of evangelical Christendom, the elect and catho- 
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lic creed so formed would correspond, almost 
doctrine for doctrine, with the creed of Presby- 
terians. 

Says Dr. Charles A. Briggs: “Presbyterianism 
is pre-eminently Christian.” ‘ “The Presbyterian 
Church has the true apostolic succession in 
striving after the apostolic faith in its purity, 
integrity, and fullness.” * “Presbyterianism is a 
real Christianity which rejects everything that 
is not a product of the Christianity of Jesus 
Christ. It appropriates everything in every age 
of the Church which bears the impress of Christ 
and which represents the power of His Spirit.” * 
“The Presbyterian churches adhere to all the 
doctrinal achievements of the ancient church— 
the catholic doctrines of the Trinity, the Person 
of Christ, and the office of the Holy Spirit. They 
do not adopt the peculiarities of the Greek or 
the Roman or any other branch of the Chris- 
tian Church, whether in doctrine or practice; 
for these peculiarities are not catholic. Presby- 
terianism is truest to catholicity in that it in- 
sists upon those things which are truly catholic, 


7 American Presbyterianism, p. 5. 
8 Ibid., p. 8. ws 
® Ibid., p. 11. 
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and declines to mingle with them those things 
which are not catholic.” * 

““Presbyterianism,” declares the same writer, 
“belongs to the modern age of the world, but it 


is not a departure from the Christianity of the ; 


ancient and medizval church. It is rather the 
culmination of the development of Christianity 
from the times of the apostles until the present 
day. It comprehends the genuine Christianity of 
all ages. It conserves all the achievements of the 
Christian Church.” * 

The stress laid by the Presbyterian Church 
upon the essentials of religion is the secret of 
her liberality in nonessentials. The vestments of 
the minister, the attitude of the worshipper, the 
precise order and form of worship, and the like, 
she leaves to the Christian common sense of the 
individual church. Regarding such matters she 
may advise or recommend. She never legislates. 
She is ever mindful of her Lord’s prayer, “Sanc- 
tify them through thy truth.” ” An exaggerated 
illustration of the Presbyterian indifference to 
things about which we have no commandment 
from the Lord is the exclamation of a noble old 


10 American Presbyterianism, p. 12. 
11 Tbid., p. 5. 
12 John 17:17. 
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Scotch elder when sounded on the burning ques- 
tion whether or not his minister should wear a 
gown: “Let him attend to his own wardrobe; he 
may preach in his shirt sleeves for aught I care, 
if he only preaches sound doctrine.” 

Our Presbyterian polity, or form of church 
government, whence comes the denominational 
name we bear,” is derived from Scripture. The 
famous Anglican scholar and prelate, Bishop 
Lightfoot, candidly declares: “It is a fact now 
generally recognized by theologians of all shades 
of opinion that, in the language of the New Tes- 
tament, the same officer in the church is called 
indifferently bishop or elder or presbyter.” © 
Says Professor Heron of Belfast: “It is a simple 
historical fact, of deep significance, that wher- 
ever the Reformation had free course, wherever 
it was permitted to shape itself spontaneously 
after Scripture, and without external interfer- 
ence, it assumed a Presbyterian form.” 

That the Presbyterian is the best church 
polity, as the London Spectator unhesitatingly 
affirms, would appear not only from its Scrip- 


13 We are Presbyterians, because our churches are governed by 
presbyters (or elders or bishops). Every elder is a bishop ac- 
cording to the New Testament. 


14 Commentary on Philippians. 
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tural origin, but also from the fact that its prin- 
ciples of popular representative government 
have been adopted by the most enlightened na- 
tions of the earth. 

While the Scripturalness and excellence of Growingly 
our ecclesiastical polity are familiar themes, few ME 
properly recognize its growingly catholic and 
universal character. The Presbyterian polity is 
rapidly leavening all the Protestant churches. 
It is working visibly in every sister denomina- 
tion. The Lutherans of America have adopted 
synodical government as the best suited to their 
needs, and have associated the representatives of 
the people with their pastors in their local and 
national councils. The earlier Anglican prelacy 
has given way in America to a distinctly Pres- 
byterian type of Episcopal government. The 
English Episcopal Church has adopted synod- 
ical rule in all her colonial branches, where in 
her synods layman and cleric meet together with 
the Bishop as permanent Moderator.” The 
Methodists have been obliged to modify their 
clerical government by the admission of lay 
members to their conferences. Modern Congre- 
gationalism is a manifest compromise between 
the Independent and the Presbyterian way. 


15 Ogilvie, The Presbyterian Churches, p. 161. 
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Even the Baptists, who have been the stanchest 
representatives of Independency, have come to 
intrust the real management of denominational 
affairs to local and national associations, the 
former treating churches which walk disorderly 
as liable to the discipline of exclusion from the 
association.” 

The above are some of the approximations on 
the part of the sister Protestant churches to 
methods formerly peculiar to Presbyterianism. 
The able author of the sixth volume of American 
Church History states that “As a whole the Pro- 
testantism of America has become Presbyterian 
in substance, though not in name.” “ When 
comes that day for which many are longing and 
praying, when the churches of Protestant Chris- 


tendom shall abandon their isolation and unite 


in one mighty Evangelical Federation, there can 
be little doubt that its form, and a chief factor 
in its formation, will alike be Presbyterian. 


16R, E. Thompson, American Church History, vol. vi, p. 285. 
17 Tbid., p. 285. 
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“He must reign, till he hath put all enemies 


feet.”—I CorINTHIANS 15:25. 


VII 
THE CREED’S FUTURE 


IN CONSIDERING the future of our creed, we Changed 


must note that its has benefited with the other 
Christian creeds by the changed attitude of 
science to religion. The blatant materialism of a 
former generation has gone, never, we believe, 


to return. Quite different is the tone of our pres- 


ent-day scientists. 

From the following quotations let no one infer 
that we are of those who seize upon every favor- 
able opinion of a scientist as if it were a feather, 


_ highly gratifying to our Saviour, in the cap of 


His religion. Nay, verily. Our Lord courts no 
one. He commands. But that the “oppositions of 
science falsely so called” * have been a disturb- 
ing influence in the faith of multitudes is unde- 
niable. Said a famous Dutch theologian, Dr. 


-Herman Bavinck, in 1894, “It is from the side 


of science that Christianity is threatened with 
the greatest danger.” A fact this is, writ large 
in the religious life and literature of the last 
eighty years, writ so large indeed that the happy 
change above mentioned cannot be overlooked 


1; Tim. 6:20, 
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in studying the condition and outlook of any © 
system of Christian belief. 

Says Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington, former 
President of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
“The philosophic trend of modern scientific 
thought differs markedly from the view of thirty 
years ago. .. The idea of a universal Mind or © 
Logos would be, I think, a fairly plausible in- 
ference from the present state of scientific the- 
ory; at least it isin harmony with it.” 

Interesting to Calvinists is another statement 
of Eddington’s: “The theological doctrine of © 
predestination, whatever may be said against 
it, has hitherto seemed to blend harmoniously 
with the predetermination of the material uni- 
verse.” 

Says Sir James H. Jeans, famous astronomer 
and mathematician, awarded the Royal Medal 
of the Royal Society, and the Gold Medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, “The stream of 
knowledge is heading toward a non-mechanical 
reality; the universe begins to look more like a — 
great thought than like a great machine. Mind 
no longer appears as an accidental intruder in 
the realm of matter; we are beginning to suspect 
that we ought rather to hail it as the creator 
and governor of the realm of matter.” 
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Says Dr. Carrel, of the Rockefeller Institute Carrel 


of Research, scientist and surgeon, winner of the 
Nobel Prize and of various other international 
prizes, in his book, Man, The Unknown’ (1935) : 
“Despite its stupendous immensity, the world of 
matter is too narrow for man... He also belongs 
to another world. A world which, although en- 
closed within himself, stretches beyond space 
and time. .. Our techniques do not grasp things 
having neither dimensions nor weight. They 
only reach those situated in space and time. 
They are incapable of measuring vanity, hatred, 
love, beauty, or the dreams of the scientists, the 
inspiration of the poets, the elevation of the 


_ mystical soul toward God. .. 


“There is not the shadow of a doubt that me- 
chanical, physical, and chemical sciences are in- 


capable of giving us intelligence, moral disci- 


pline, health, nervous equilibrium, security, and 
peace. .. Our curiosity must turn aside from its 
present path, and take another direction. It 
must leave the physical and physiological in 
order to follow the mental and the spiritual. . . 

“We have applied to man concepts belonging 
to the mechanical world. We have neglected 


2 Alexis Carrel, Man, The Unknown. Harper & Brothers, pub- 
lishers. 
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thought, moral suffering, sacrifice, duty. We 
have treated the individual as a chemical sub- 
stance, a machine, or a part of a machine. We 
have amputated his moral, aesthetic, and relig- 
ious functions. A radical change is indispensable. 
. . It is indispensable that our thought embraces 
all aspects of reality. In man, the things which 
are not measurable, are more important than 
those which are measurable. 

“For the remaking of man mental activities 
would become as important as physiological 
ones. Matter would lose its supremacy. The 
study of moral, aesthetic, and religious functions 
would appear as indispensable as that of mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry. . . Hygienists 
would be asked . . . why they pay no attention 
to spiritual health. Why the habits responsible 
for organic diseases are considered dangerous, 
and not those which bring on corruption, crim- 
inality, and insanity. .. 

“Economists should realize that human beings 
think, feel, and suffer, that they should be given 
other things than work, food, and leisure, that 
they have spiritual as well as physiological 
needs. And also that the causes of economic and 
financial crises may be moral and intellectual. 
. . Remaking of man and of his economic and 
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social world should be inspired by a precise 


knowledge of his body and of his soul.” 


Says Dr. Compton, distinguished physicist 
and Nobel Prize winner, in The Human Mean- 
ing of Science * (1940), regarding the scientific 
determinism of a former generation, which de- 
stroyed man’s freedom, making him the helpless 


- victim of nature’s forces, and which so darkened 


the closing years of Mark Twain: “The postu- 


late of man as a free agent no longer faces legiti- 
mate scientific opposition.” 
In Dr. Compton’s closing chapter, entitled 


“The Need for God in an Age of Science,” he 


_ says: “We need hardly point out that evolution 


is in itself no explanation of these remarkable 
processes; the theory of evolution is merely the 
description of how the processes occur. It is, 
however, difficult to avoid an interpretation 
which sees underlying these evolutionary pro- 
cesses an intelligent power, directing them with 
some great purpose.” 

To the charge that it is foolish to think a 
supreme Intelligence working through nature’s 
processes on so grand a scale would be concerned 
with the welfare of any mere individual, Dr. 


3 Arthur H. Compton, The Human Meaning of Science. Univer- 


sity of N. C. Press, publishers. 
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Compton replies: “The importance of anything 
depends upon the interest of the one who judges. 
Is man of less significance than the stars? Ask 
a mother if she would trade her newborn babe 
for the brightest star in the heavens. Even to the 
astronomers, if the child happens to be a New- 
ton, he would be worth many galaxies of stars. 
Who then is to say that man is an object of in- 
difference to God? Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that to an intelligent Creator intelligent crea- 
tures may be of special interest?” 

This last chapter Dr. Compton closes as fol- 
lows: “Science has thus helped us to appreciate. 
the inspiring setting in which we find ourselves. 
We recognize the greatness of the program of 
nature which is unfolding before us and feel that 
we are a vital part of a great enterprise in which 
a mighty Intelligence is working out His hidden 
plan. In our hands we hold the control of the — 
conditions of life on this planet. If indeed the 
creation of intelligent persons is a major objec- 
tive of the Creator of the Universe and if, as we 
have reason to surmise, mankind is now His 
highest development in this direction, the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of working as God’s 
partners in His great task are almost over- 
whelming. What nobler ambition can one have 
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than to co-operate with his Maker in bringing 
about a better world in which to live? ‘My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’ 


“Ye prate of patterns and the web of doom. 
Is God then strangled in the warp and woof? 
Is not the Weaver in the Weaver’s place? 


“Go seat you at the loom! 
Create the goodness that is Heaven’s proof, 
And work with God, if ye would see His face!” 


Swiftly increasing in the scientific world to- 
day are the spiritual heirs of Sir Isaac Newton, 
a devout believer who Thomas Huxley said had 
the greatest scientific brain ever housed in a 
~human skull, and of Lord Kelvin who felt him- 
self “forced by science to belief in God.” 

Dean Inge said recently: “In the nineteenth 
century we thought of science as the enemy of 
religion, but today we regard it as religion’s 
- greatest ally.” 

_ From the changed attitude of science, let us The 

turn now to note how Christian thought, after Abe 
dalliance with Humanism and other more or 

less man-centered isms, is being forced by the 

stern facts of life back to Calvinism. 
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Despite the glory of its past, it may well be — 
that the great day of Calvinism is yet to come. 
Said Lord Tweedsmuir, distinguished scholar 
and historian, known to thousands on both sides 
the Atlantic as John Buchan, in a speech de- 
livered in June, 1937, after noting the menace 
to freedom of thought and conscience in the 
widely adopted doctrine of state sovereignty, 
and the consequent duty of the Church to com- 
bat it: “It seems to me that today our Presby- 
terian communion is called upon to play a 
greater part than ever before in its history.” 
“Calvinism,” says Froude, “has appeared and 
reappeared, and in due time will reappear again, 
unless God be an illusion and men be as the 
beasts that perish.” It has proved itself the creed 
of heroes, the creed for times that try men’s 
souls. It was the only creed that inspired men to” 
fight for the Reformation, which otherwise 
would have been crushed. History, as we have 
seen, is starred with proofs of the heroic, the in- 
comparable, moral energy it inspires. Of those — 
earlier Calvinists Froude says, “They were 
crushed down, but they rose again. They were 
splintered and torn, but no power could bend or 
melt them.” 
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Says Pierre Van Paassen, famous Foreign The 


Correspondent and student of world conditions 
in his recent book Days of Our Years,’ published 
in 1939: “Those democratic Calvinist consis- 
tories, which, unlike Luther with his preaching 
of passive obedience to the state and his denial 
of the people’s right to revolt, resolutely with- 
drew their allegiance from princes and govern- 
ments when the cause of Christ was at issue. . . 
From the beginning the strength of Calvinism 
resided in the fact that it sought to make the be- 
liever a conscious and active instrument in the 
service of God, a God-conscious militant who 
knew what he believed in and why he believed 
it: a man who did not hesitate to pit his convic- 
tions against the power of the state, the princes, 
and the dictatorships. It was Calvinism which 
formed the hosts who resisted and overcame the 
worldly dictatorships of France, the Nether- 
lands, and Great Britain. It was Calvinism 
which broke the chains in which the spiritual 
dictatorship of Rome and the Jesuits sought to 
enslave Western Europe. To be an ‘elect of the 
Lord’ was not a mere theological phrase with 
which the Inquisition had to reckon, but a po- 


5 Pierre Van Paassen, Days of Our Years. Hillman-Curl, Inc., 
publishers. 
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litical fact, a thousand times tested on the battle 
grounds of freedom.” 

Was that spirit ever more needed than now? 
“The Satan of force, of will, of materialistic 
dynamism, of mass might, of antihuman racial- 
ism, of class hate and tyranny, of state Caesar- 
ism, of a secular and heathen mythology, is loose 
in the world.” * Idols are being erected and pas- 
sionately worshipped. As always in the past, 
they turn into Molochs that devour the sons and 
daughters of men. False religions they are with 
all the fanaticisms, horrors, and miseries that 
idolatry carries in its train. Promising true guid- 
ance, authority, power, they enslave men, body, 
mind, and soul. Their attack on Christianity is 
being made with a complete control of all educa- 
tional processes and all public information agen- 
cies, with a complete suppression of all contrary 
views, and with an openness, a cruelty, a back- 
ing of political and military power unknown 
since the days of the Roman emperors. 

Was our doctrinal witness ever more needed 
than now? The world is groping for a center of 
established and reliable authority. The Human- 
ist has enthroned man as sovereign, the Fascist 


*R. E. Speer, When Christianity Was New (1939), p. 101. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., publishers. 
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the nation as sovereign, the Nazi the race as 
sovereign, the Communist the class as sovereign. 
But no solution of the problem of sovereignty 
can be found apart from the Calvinistic concep- 
tion that God alone is Sovereign, absolute Sov- 
ereign over every part and particle of human 
life, national, ecclesiastical, political, business, 
personal, social, domestic, a totalitarianism that 
is essentially, immovably, everlastingly opposed 
to all other totalitarianisms. In the strength of 
this mighty creed, we can face the future with- 
out doubt or fear. Nay, we can cry, 


“Now God be thanked who matched us with 
this hour.” 


A Lutheran professor recently said regarding 
his students—and be it noted that Lutheranism, 
with all its fine elements, lacks, as is only too evi- 
dent in Germany, Calvinism’s all-controlling 
sense of the Sovereignty of God to whom alone 
is due our supreme allegiance—‘“They need a 
doctrine and a strong doctrine. I think God has 
something in store for His Church, and some- 
thing very dreadful; and as God knows that His 
_ Church needs a backbone, he brings her back 
_ to Calvinism, because Calvinism is the backbone 
_ of Christianity.” 
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That He is bringing her back to Calvinism 1s 
evident in many ways. Said Professor Lecerf, of 
the Protestant Faculty of Theology in Paris, at 
the Fourth Calvinistic Congress in Edinburgh, 
1938: “By a quite unforeseen miracle of the 
grace of God, there is, at the present time, a 
powerful revival of Calvinistic theology in our 
recently united Reformed Churches. Great 
numbers of the young ministers, and students of 
other branches of culture, are Calvinists. Cal- 
vin’s Institutes and Catechisms, long ago forgot- 
ten, are read and studied with the zeal of the 
first days of our glorious Reformation.” 

At the same Congress Rev. David Read, a 
young minister of Scotland, spoke on “The Re- 
formed (i. e. Calvinistic) Faith and the Younger _ 
Generation.” From his address in the records of 
the proceedings of the Congress, we quote the © 
following: “It is in the sphere of Theology that 
the Church hammers out the ultimate problems; 
hence it is of vital importance to know what 
way the winds of doctrine are carrying the 
younger generation in whose hands is the 
Church of the future. 

“T don’t think it would be an exaggeration to 
say that during the last six or seven years there 
has been a distinct change in the direction of 
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theological thought among my contemporaries. 
. .. Lhe change has been most notable on the 
Continent. As it was there that liberal theo- 
logical thought took its extremest forms, so it is 
there that the pendulum has swung most vio- 
lently over. It was while spending a year in 
France that I noticed the strange phenomenon 
that in every center the students were very much 
nearer the historic Reformed Faith than their 
professors. . . . While the movement has been 
most notable in France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Hungary, and Holland, it has been simultan- 
eously happening in Scotland and to some extent 
also in England. 

“During the years I was at college there was a 
distinct swing of interest toward the dogmatic 
issues of the Reformed Faith, with an ever-in- 
creasing attention to the works of the reformers 
themselves. There has been the immense stim- 
ulus to our generation provided by the dynamic 
theology of the Word. I hope I may be allowed 
to mention the name of Karl Barth without 
being irrevocably labeled a Barthian. He, and, 
in this country perhaps to an even greater de- 
gree, Emil Brunner, has been a mighty forma- 
tive—or rather reformative—influence on the 
theology of the new age. For one that will be 
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found to agree wholeheartedly with all the posi- 
tions taken up by this theology there are a thou- 
sand who have been orientated toward the his- 
toric Reformed Faith. . 

“We have to count among the influences mak- 
ing for a revival of the Reformed Faith the 
movements of modern evangelists. Since the be- 
ginning of the century there has been an aston- 
ishing increase of movements directed to win- 
ning the young to allegiance to Jesus Christ. The 
effect of this is now being seen in the theological 
halls of the country. An increasing number of 
men have found that their Christian experience 
could only be adequately interpreted in a dog- 
matic framework which was nearer to the Re- 
formed Faith than that which was popular at 
the time. 

“The trend toward the Reformed Faith is so 
unmistakable that it has already called forth 
several kinds of explanation and comment... . 
What was once the brilliant sun of liberal the- 
ology seems to many of us to be setting in a dull 
glow of sentiment and irrelevance. . . . 

“What then is the real explanation of the 
hold that this movement is taking upon the 
younger generation? I have only time left to 
summarize very briefly. It appeals in the first 
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place because it takes the word ‘God’ seriously. 
We are tired of what are called ‘ideas of God.’ 
We want to hear of God Himself. Faced with 
the helpless confusion of modern life, national 
and international, we want to hear of a God 
who pursues His own purposes steadily through 
history and whose Sovereign will of love must 
inevitably triumph. 

“And in the second place it takes Man se- 
riously. The stern reality of events which are tak- 
ing place before our very eyes drives out of court 
all shallow optimistic views of man’s nature and 
relation to this world. We want a theology that 
is not afraid to look right into the pit of human 
sin and tell us the truth. And we want a the- 
ology that speaks in no uncertain voice of a Re- 
demption. 

“And finally, it appeals because it takes Reve- 
lation seriously. Here is no evading of the ulti- 
mate issue between God and man; here is no 
evaporating of saving Revelation in a vague re- 
ligious syncretism. The historic Reformed Faith 
takes these seriously because it is not afraid of 
doctrine. This is what my generation sees in the 
Reformed Faith.” 

A remarkable proof of the renascence of Cal- 
vanism is the eager and widespread welcome ac- 
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corded the theological writings of Barth and 
Brunner, especially by the younger and more 
aggressive minds of the Church. They have pro- 
foundly influenced the thinking of all Christen- 
dom and their effect is being felt in more or less 
degree in the preaching of all the Churches. In 
a letter to me of May, 1940, Rev. Dr. Holmes 
Rolston, the able author of A Conservative 
Looks to Barth and Brunner, says: “It can be 
definitely stated that the Barthian theology is a 
revival of Calvinism in the modern world... . 

“It is a revival of Calvinism in that it is a 
God-centered theology. The fundamental crit- 
icism of liberal theology is that it was man- 
centered. Both Barth and Calvin make God the 
starting point.... 

“Tt is a revival of Calvinism in that it humbles 
man. In this respect Barth goes beyond Calvin 
and goes too far, but Brunner strikes the true 
balance. ... 

“Tt is a revival of Calvinism in that it is defi- 
nitely a theology of the Word. In their concep- 
tion of Revelation and of the Task of theology, 
Barth and Calvin are at one. This is the great 
service of Barth to his generation, as it was the 
service of Calvin to his generation. ... 

“Brunner has rendered an incalculable service 
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to Calvin in his treatment of his doctrine of elec- 
tion. .. . He has shown that it was primarily a 
doctrine of God’s call—a call which sets man 
in a time of decision and is therefore just the 
opposite of fatalism.... 

“Barthianism is a revival of Calvinism in the 
doctrine of inspiration . . . Barth and Calvin 
are at one in their emphasis on the witness of 
the Spirit in the heart of the believer as the real 
ground of the authority of Scripture, a doctrine 
not denied but lost sight of in the midst of a 
great many external proofs of the authority of 
Scripture. Both men leave the Bible free to 
speak to the heart of the believer.” 

This return to Calvinism in various lands and 
realms of thought where man-centered systems 
have been popularized, is but another proof that 


“Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers.” 


And that reminds us how tremendously our “Be... 
belief in the future of our creed is re-enforced by I Thee 
the many “years of God” through which it has who 
lived and wrought and fought and conquered. Aaa 
Ours is a historic creed, deeply rooted and ee 
richly fruitful in a long and glorious past. Its inherit the 


adherents (using the term Calvinist in its broad #797 
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and somewhat loose sense in distinction from 
Lutheran, Roman Catholic, and other types of 
the Christian faith) numbering now some 120,- 
000,000,° are the children and successors of 
countless millions more, seated now in the gal- 
laries of “History’s vast Coliseum,” tier above 
tier, generation upon generation, of those who 
through ages of toil, trial, and triumph, “‘sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence of fire, . . . out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens.” ’ 

When we remember that as Presbyterians we 
stand on soil drenched with the blood, baptized 
with the tears, and eloquent of the achievements 
of saints and heroes in number without number, 
surely our hearts should cry out, in language 
sacred as familiar: “We cannot dedicate, we 


cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. — 


The brave men who struggled here have conse- 
crated it far above our power to add or detract. 
It is for us the living rather to be dedicated here 
to their unfinished work.” “In the memory of 
their mighty acts,” said Dr. W. M. Paxton, “we 


$H. Henry Meeter, The Fundamental Principles of Calvinism 
(1930), p. 19. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., publishers. 
7 Heb. 11:33, 34. 
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should train our children. The historian Sallust 
tells us that the Roman mothers trained their 
children in the presence of the busts and statues 
of their ancestors. In like manner we should 
train our children and our rising ministry, as it 
were, in the presence of their forefathers, in all 
the memories of our past history, and urge them, 
as the Roman mothers did, never to be satisfied 
whilst the virtues and victories of the past were 
more numerous or more glorious than those of 
the present.” 

Richly significant of its future is the world- 
wide range of the Presbyterian empire. As her 
witnesses in continental Europe many of them 
now under severe trial, she has the historic 
Presbyterian Reformed churches of Austria, Bo- 
hemia, Galicia, Moravia, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Rumania, Hungary, Belgium, France, 
Germany, of Italy, Greece, the Netherlands, of 
_ Russia and Switzerland and Spain. She is rooted 
and fruitful in Africa, in Asia, in Australia, in 
Great Britain, in North America, in South 
America, in the West Indies, in New Zealand, 
in Melanesia—the people of this faith and order 
gird the earth. Presbyterianism possesses a 
power of adaptation unparalleled by any other 
system. It holds in steadfast array a great part 
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of the intelligence and moral vigor of the Chris- 
tian world, and from its abounding spiritual life 
are going forth the mighty forces of Christian 
missions into all the heathen world. 

On every continent, on the islands of the sea, 
on the soil of every non-Christian faith, Presby- 
terianism has planted her standards. Eager to 
break the Bread of Life to the perishing, and 
reveal to the restless darkened millions “that 
Light whose dawning maketh all things new.” 
she has gone out, as her Master bade, through 
the lands near at hand, on and on, unto the ut- 
termost parts of the earth. 

The missionary heralds of our Pan-American 
Presbyterianism alone, which is but a branch of 
the catholic Presbyterian Church, are scattered 
from British Columbia to Yucatan; they are in 
Central America, and in Colombia, Venezuela, 
British Guiana, Chile, and Brazil; they are on 
the African coast from Liberia to the Ogowe, 
in the heart of the great Congo Basin, and in 
Egypt; they are strong in Syria and Iran, in 
Irak, and side by side in India our separate col- 
umns are advancing under one Captain; we are 
proclaiming glad tidings in Thailand and Laos, 
in Hainan and the Philippines, in Cuba and 
Formosa; we have long since “partitioned 
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China,” not for political spoil, but for her own 
salvation; our united forces have won marvelous 
victories in Korea; we have proclaimed to the 
Sunrise Kingdom the Sun of Righteousness, 
whose rising shall know no setting. Our strategic 
points are taken, our stations occupied, our 
watchtowers girdle the globe. 

With a past rich in glorious achievement and 
a present marked by world-wide extension and 
triumphing missionary enthusiasm, the future 
of the Presbyterian Church is radiant with 
promise. Who can doubt that through historic 
development, through centuries of special ex- 
perience, through stern battles with relentless 
enemies as well as through the silent sweeter 
nurture of His love, God has constituted our 
Presbyterianism one of His elect agencies in the 
fulfillment of that gracious purpose which in- 
cludes not ourselves only, but the whole world? 
May He thrill us with the consciousness of our 
divine commission and endowment. May He 
give us grace, with an humble reliance on His 
enabling Spirit, to do our part in that great and 
blessed work, whose aim is the universal en- 
thronement of our common Lord, and whose 
end is nothing less than the regeneration of 
humanity. 
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Alva, 80 


America, Calvin and founding 
of, 115, 126-129; Calvinism 
and colonial elements of, 115; 
Calvinism and_ republican 
principles of, 116, 117, 120- 
124; Calvinism the training 
school of, 116, 123; national 
constitution modeled after 
Presbyterian, 132-134; sum- 
mary of Calvinism’s contribu- 
tions to, 134; the Revolution 
a Presbyterian measure, 135- 
139; work and influence of 
Presbyterian Church in, 139- 
143 

Anglo-Saxondom, its Protestant- 
ism due to Puritans, 76; Cal- 
vin’s influence upon, 125 


Apostolic succession, 176 
Aristotle, 45 

Arminianism, 93, 95 

Arnold, Matthew, cited, 93, 95 
Arnold, Thomas, cited, 31 


Assembly, see General Assembly, 
or Westminster Assembly 


Attila, 164 
Augustine, 13, 89, 90 
Bacon, Francis, 31, 45 


Bacon, Dr. Leonard Woolsey, 
cited, 116 

Baldwin, Prof., cited, 142 

Bancroft, cited, 76, 81, 85, 91, 
G2, Ger, 1117, 121, 123, 
129, 135, 138 


Baptism, 13; not repeated, 171; 
infant, 174, 175; mode, 13, 
175 


Baptist approximation to Pres- 
byterianism, 180 


Baptist Association, cited, 47 
Barth, 20, 195, 198, 199 
Bavinck, cited, 183 

Baxter, 32; cited, 33 

Bayard, Ambassador, cited, 143 
Bayne, Peter, cited, 70 
Beecher, H. W., cited, 57, 68 
Benevolence, 140 

Bible readings, 107 


Bishop, in New Testament us- 
age, 178 

Book of Church Order, cited, 
170, 174 

Bowen, Dr. L. P., cited, 67 

Breed, Dr. W. P., cited, 132, 
137 

Briggs, Dr. C. A., cited, 43, 
176, 177 

Bruce, Robert, 149 

Brooke, Rupert, cited, 193 

Brunner, 195, 198 

Bryant, W. C., cited, 199 

Buchan, see Tweedsmuir 


Buckle, cited, 92, 93, 98, 100, 
117 
Bunker Hill, 128 


Bunyan, 32, 66 
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Cavin, creed named after, 13; 


and Catechisms, 38, 40; and 
Scripture, 453 and God, 56; 
and martyrs, 63, 120; and 
Puritanism, 75; and English 
Puritans, 76; debt of man- 
kind to, 76, 123; Calvin and 
Augustine, 89; and St. Cyran, 
90; and free inquiry, 91; and 
popular education, 96, 139; 
and Knox, 98, 125; and free- 
dom, 119; and Luther, 99, 
129; and America, 115, 126- 
129; and popular govern- 
ment, 122-125; influence of, 
125; his works restudied, 194 


CALVINISM, needed today, pref- 


ace, 192; the creed of heroes, 
190; inadequately represented 
by “The Five Points,” pref- 
ace; origin of name, 133 per- 
sonalized in Paul, 14-25; re- 
turn to, 20, 190-199; and 
man’s depravity, 21, 197; ex- 
alts God, 23, 193; loyalty to 
Scripture, 45; true secret of 
unpopularity, 46; Calvinism 
and revision of Confession, 
48-50; tested by its fruits, 53- 
143; keynote of, 54; Calvin- 
ism and God, 53; and duty, 
55; program ‘of, 56; Calvin- 
ism and sin, 57; and grace, 
58; array of martyrs, 62, 63; 
heroic moral energy, 63-66, 
190; appeals to facts, 67; type 
of character, 66-69; created 
English Puritanism, 69-79; 
saved the Reformation, 77; 
created modern Christian civ- 
ilization, 78; Calvinism and 
art, 84; and religious tolera- 
tion, 84; and persecution, 84; 
in Holland, 79-85; in France, 
85-89; at Port Royal, 89, 
90; in New England, go, 91; 


Calvinism and free inquiry, 
91; intellectual superiority, 
92; how explained, 93; most 
satisfying and _ stimulating, 
94; Calvinism and education, 
95, 96, 97; in Scotland, 97- 
101; Calvinism and missions, 
99; Shorter Catechism and 
Scottish peasantry, 100; in 
home life, 104-111; in Amer- 
ica, 115-143; Calvinism and 
Revolutionary forefathers, 
115, 116; Calvinism and hu- 
man rights, 116; a democratic 
religion, 116, 117; Calvinism 
and liberty, 118-120, 126- 
130, 191; Calvinism’s coro- 
nation of individual man as 
sovereign, 121-123; opened 
new era, 123; school of self- 
government, 130; summary of 
contributions to American 
Republic, 134; Calvinism and 
benevolence, 140; and revi- 
vals, 141, 196; illustrated in 
predestination and __provi- 
dence, 147-165; backbone of 
Christianity, 193; catholicity 
of, 169-180; its great day yet 
to come, 190-197; a historic 
creed, 199, 200 


Caricature, favorite anti-Calvin- 
istic weapon, 67 

Campbell, Douglas, cited, 79, 
81, 82, 83 

Carlyle, cited, 55, 56, 69, 97 

Carrel, cited, 185, 186 

Castelar, cited, 129 


Catechisms, Westminster (see 
Shorter, Larger) ; creed com- 
plete in each, 29; predomi- 
nantly ethical, 35; their ex- 
position of Decalogue, 36; 
proper function of, 37; labor 
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bestowed upon, 38-40; vs. 
other catechisms, 40 


Catechizing, benefits of, 110 


Catuouicity, of Presbyterian- 
ism, shown in Standards, 169; 
in fraternal recognition of 
other churches, 170-172; in 
support of unsectarian insti- 
tutions, 172; in condition of 
membership, 173; in embrace 
and emphasis of Christian es- 
sentials, 174-175; in liberality 


in nonessentials, 177; in 
growing Presbyterianization 
of Protestant Christendom, 


179-180; in world-wide dis- 
tribution, 201, 202 


Choate, Rufus, cited, 128 
Churchgoing, 106 
Coligny, 66 

Collier, cited, 31 


Common-school system, Calvin 
inventor of, 96, 139 


Communion of saints, 170 
- Communist, 193 
Compton, cited, 187-189 


CoNFESSION OF FAITH, sub- 

scription to, 30; ethical qual- 
ity, 35; loyalty to Scripture, 
40, 44; evangelical richness, 
36; labor bestowed upon, 40; 
revision of, 48-50; teaching 
concerning infants dying in 
infancy, 49, 50; catholic 
spirit of, 169; cited, 44, 54, 
150, 155, 159, 161, 162, 169, 
170, 173 

Congregationalism, 179; ap- 
proximation to Presbyterian- 
ism, 180 


Constitution of U. S., its model, 
134 
Covenanters, 88, 135 


Cowpens, battle of, 138 
Curry, Dr., cited, 33, 93 


Creed, outlined, 13-25; core of, 
13; purpose and function, 35, 
oh | 

Cromwell, 32, 66, 71, 72 


Cyclopedia, Universal, cited, 80 
Cyran, St., 90 

D’Aubigné, cited, 99, 126 
Depravity, human, 21, 197 
Descartes, 45 

De Tocqueville, cited, 117 
Doyle, J. A., cited, 116 

Dutch Calvinists (see Holland) 
Duty and Calvinism, 55, 99 
Dyer, cited, 76 

Eaton, Gen. John, cited, 140 
Education, 95, 96, 139 
Edwards, Jonathan, 128 
Eldership, Presbyterian, 131, 138 
Election, 14-17, 118 
Eddington, cited, 184 


Election and grace, practical 
effects of, 63, 64, 117-120 
Elliott, cited, 139 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo, cited, 
94 
Encyclopedia Britannica, cited, 
3 
England, Calvinism in, 34, 35, 
66, 69-79; liberties of, won 
by Calvinists, 119, 120, 127 
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Episcopal, Protestant, approxi- 
mation to Presbyterianism, 
179 

Family, the, and Presbyterian- 
ism, 140 

Family religion, the family al- 
tar, 104; religious conversa- 
tion, 106; Scripture and cate- 
chism, 107; happy Sabbath- 
keeping, 106-108; parental 
discipline, 109; the home 
sanctuary, I10 

Fascist, 192 

Fatalism and _ foreordination, 
154, 163, 164 

Fisher, Prof. Geo. F., cited, 23, 
45 

Fiske, Prof. John, cited, 56, 76, 
11g, 130 

“Five Points,” “The,” 9 

Foreordination, and _ fatalism, 
154; and free agency, 22, 
155; illustrated, 155-162 

France, Calvinism in, 85-90 


Free agency and foreordination 
illustrated, 155-158; both to 
be believed, 158 

Froude, cited, 53, 64, 65, 66, 
67, 77, 98, 119, 190 

General Assembly, Southern, 
cited, 30; Northern on re- 
vision of Confession, 48, 49; 
Southern and revision, 50; 
Archbishop Hughes on, 132 


Geneva, 63, 124, 125, 128, 129 


German Reformed Church, 115, 
201 


Gibbon, 65 
Gillespie, George, 41 


Gladstone, cited, 142 

““God’s silly people,” 173 

Green, J. R., cited, 34, 35, 56, 
71, 77; 117, 122, 123, 133 

Gunsaulus, F. W., cited, 116 

Hampden, 32 

Harrison, Benjamin, cited, 169 

Harkness, Georgia, cited, 123, 
125, 75 

Harte, Bret, cited, 138 

Heath, Richard, cited, 131 

Heidelberg Catechism, 40 

Henry, Matthew, 32 

Heron, Prof., cited, 178 

Hillis, Dr. N. D., cited, 142 


History vs. fiction, 67; verdict 
of, 102, 103 

Hodge, Prof. A. A., cited, 139 

Holland, Calvinists of, their 
sufferings and heroism, 79-85; 
by what inspired, 81; leader, 
82; morality, 82; achieve- 
ments, 83-85; intellectual 
freedom, 92; contributions to 
America, 115, 135 


Home, the Christian, created by 
the Puritan, 77; a Scotch 
Presbyterian, 104-111 


Howe, John, 32 
Hughes, Archbishop, cited, 132 


Huguenots, character, 85-90; 
product of Calvinism, 88; in 
America, 115, 135 


Humanism, 189, 192 
Hume, cited, 120 
Huxley, cited, 189 
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Infants dying in infancy, 49, 50 
Inge, Dean, cited, 189 
Ironsides, 76 

James, King, cited, 123 

Jeans, cited, 184 

Jansen, 89 

Jefferson, Thomas, cited, 135 


Joseph, story of, Henan of 
predestination and __sprovi- 
dence, 150-156 


Kelvin, cited, 189 
Kepler, 162 
King’s Mountain, battle of, 138 


Knox, chief aim, 56; character, 
66; pupil of Galvin, 98, 125; 
creator of Scotland, 98; effect 
of his teaching, 117, 118 


Landrum, Dr., cited, 140 


Larger Catechism, completed 
before Shorter, 39; cited, 149 


Law of God, Confession’s chap- 
ter on, 36 


Leadership, national, 142 

Lecerf, Prof., cited, 194 

Lecky, cited, 69, 86 

Leyden, siege of, 80; University 
of, 96 


Liberty, civil, saved to the 
world by Puritans, 76; fruit 
of Calvinism, 117-123 


Lightfoot, Bishop, cited, 178 
Lincoln, Abraham, quoted, 200 
Longevity, Puritan, 90, 91 


Lord’s Prayer, and Calvinism, 
55 


Lowell, J. R., 
102 


Luther, 38, 40, 66, 129, 191 


Lutheranism, its approximation 
to Presbyterianism, 179; its 
weakness, 191, 193 


cited, 57, 101, 


Lycurgus, 124 

Macaulay, cited, 70, 72, 73, 74, 
75 

Mayflower, 128 

McFetridge, N. S., cited, 63, 87 

Mecklenburg Assembly, 136 

Meeter, H. Henry, cited, 200 

Melville, Andrew, 66, 117 


Methodist approximation to 
Presbyterianism, 179 


Methodist, Conference Wesley- 
an, cited, 47; Conference, 
cited, 62 


Michelet, Jules, cited, 56 

Milton, 32; cited, 32, 66, 57, 70 

Missions, American Presbyter- 
ian, 202, 203; and Calvinism, 
99, 100 

Mitchell, Dr. A. F., 

Mohammedans, 164 

Moody, D. L., cited, 141, 143 

Moore, Dr. T. V., cited, 
164 

Morgan, Gen., 138 

Morley, John, cited, 64, 71, 95, 
100 

Morris, Dr. E. D., cited, 161 

Motley, cited, 63, 80, 82, 84, 
120, 127 

Murray, Regent, 66 


cited, 37 


103, 
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Mystery, all human _ thought 
ends in, 23, 24; Paul’s atti- 
tude toward, 25 


Napoleon, 61, 164 
Nazi, 193 
New England Puritans, health, 


90; character, 90, 91; exam- 
ple of Calvinistic spirit of free 


inquiry, 91, 92 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 189 
Novelists vs. historians, 67 
Ogilvie, J. N., cited, 179 


Ordination, doctrinal require- 
ments at, 30; not repeated by 
Presbyterian Church, 171 


Owen, John, 32 

Paton, John G., 104 

Paul, 13, 14, 15, 16-25 

Paxton, Dr. W. M., quoted, 
200, 201 

Penn, William, 84 

Perseverance, Final, 17, 18 

Pickens, Gen., 138 

Pilgrim Fathers, 92 

Pilgrim’s Progress, 108 

Pitzer, Dr. A. W., 23, 24 

Plato, 45 


Polity, Presbyterian (see under 
Presbyterian Church) 


Port Royal, 89 


PREDESTINATION, 14-17; in En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, 68; il- 
lustrated, 22, 150-163; Pre- 
destination and _ providence, 
147; and common sense, 148, 
.149; and fatalism, 19, 154; 
and free agency, 155-158, 
187; practical effects of, 162- 


165; and science, 184; (see 
Foreordination, Providence) 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, name, 


178; its creed includes all. 


evangelical essentials, 13; the 
martyr church, 62, 63; doc- 
trinal church, 29; condition 
of membership, 29, 173; of 
ordination, 30; Scripture’s 
champion and martyr, 47; 
confessional revision in, 48- 
50; polity of, origin, 178; ex- 
cellence, 131, 132, 178, 179; 
influence upon character, 130, 
I13I, 132-134; upon other 
churches, 179-180; served as 
national training school, 130; 
furnished model for national 
constitution, 133-134; Pres- 
byterian Church and Ameri- 
can independence, 135-139; 
and education, 131, 139; and 
Sabbath and family, 140; and 
benevolence, 140, 141; and 
national leadership, 142; 
catholicity of, 169-180; his- 


toric church, 199-201; num-. 


ber of adherents, 200; world- 
wide range, 201; power of 
adaption, 201; missionary ag- 
gressiveness, 201, 203; out- 
look, 190, 203 


Preston, Hon. W. C., cited, 133 


PROVIDENCE, our Father’s train- 
ing school, 20; and William 
the Silent, 82; presupposes 
predestination, 147-149; all- 
embracing, 149; illustrated in 
Joseph’s life, 150-160; provi- 
dence and fatalism, 154; and 
free agency, 155-159; and 
sin, 159-1613 practical effects 
of doctrine, 162-165 


Puritans, founders of common- 
wealths, 63; by what inspired, 
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64; in England, name and 
character, 56, 69, 70, 713 
spiritual father, 76; Puritan 
army, 71-74; our Puritan 
heritage: liberty, 76; Protes- 
tantism, 76; the Christian 
home, 77; in America, 115, 
125-135 
Ranke, cited, 115 


“Rebellion,” “The 
jan,’ 137 

Read, Rev. David, cited, 194- 
197 

Reed, Dr. R. C., cited, 57, 58 

Reformation, the Protestant, led 


by Calvinists, 34, 35; fought 
through by Calvinists, 77 


Presbyter- 


Reformed Churches of Europe, 
201 


Religion in the home, see Fam- 
ily Religion 

Renan, Ernest, cited, 90 

Revision of Confession, in 
Northern Church, 48, 49; in 


Southern Church, 50; not a 
question of orthodoxy, 50 


Revivals, and Calvinism, 141, 
142 


Revolution, of 1776, ‘‘a Presby- 
terian measure,’ 135-139 


Roberts, Dr. W. H., cited, 115 


Rockefeller Inst. of Research, 
185 


Rolston, Dr. Holmes, cited, 198, 
199 


Romanism, its catechism, 40; 
where best studied, 97 


Rutherford, Samuel, 41 


Sabbath, in the home, 107-108; 
Presbyterian emphasis upon, 
140 


Saintsbury, cited, 31 

Sallust, cited, 201 
Sanctification, entire, 57, 58 
Schaff, cited, 33, 125, 128 


Science, changed attitude to 
religion, 183-189 


Scotch-Irish, numbers at Revo- 
lution, 115; part in Revolu- 
tion, 135-139 

Scotland, Calvinism in, 97, 101; 
where effects of Calvinism 
best studied, 97; the Scotch 
before Knox, 97; the trans- 
formation, 98; Scottish mis- 
sionaries, 99; moral and in- 
tellectual pre-eminence, 100; 
religious home life, 104-111; 
Scotland and Presbyterian 
church government, 133 


Selden, John, 41 
Shakespeare, 31 


SHORTER CATECHISM, Assem- 
bly’s last and best work, 39; 
definition of God, 42; first 
question strikes keynote of 
Calvinism, 55; safeguard 
against error, 58; effect on 
Scottish peasantry, 100; in 
the home, 107; in the Revo- 
lution, 139; cited, 55, 141, 
149, 150 

Smiles, Samuel, cited, 87, 88, 
92 

Smith, Goldwin, cited, 71 

Solon, 124 


Sovereignty, divine, 18, 19, 343 
and William the Silent, 82; 
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illustrated, 147-165; needed 
today, 192, 193 
Spectator, London, cited, 178 
Speer, R. E., cited, 192 


Standards, see Westminster 


Standards 
Stanley, Dean, cited, 33 
Stanley, Henry M., cited, 99 
Stephen, Sir James, cited, 121 
Strickler, Dr. G. B., cited, 40 
Subscription formula, 30 


hainewecited)| 579 70, 725-73, 
74, 91, 127 

Ten Commandments, Cate- 
chisms’ exposition of, 36, 58 

Tennyson, 123 

Thompson, Dr. R. E., cited, 
131, 137, 180 

Totalitarianism, the 
the false, 193 

Tilghman, Chief Justice, cited, 
134 

Tweedsmuir, Lord, cited, 190 


true vs. 


Twisse, Dr. William, 32 
Ursinus, 38 
Van Paassen, Pierre, cited, 191 


Walpole, Horace, cited, 137 


Washington, George, cited, 135 
Watts, Isaac, 32 


WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY, 
name and era, 30; personnel, 
31; estimates of, 32, 33; 
background, 34; task, 35; first 
characteristic, thoroughness, 
38-40; advantages and train- 
ing, 38, 39; second character- 
istic, prayerfulness, 41-43; 
third characteristic, loyalty to 
Scripture, 43-47 


WESTMINSTER STANDARDS, doc- 
trinal, 29; and church mem- 
bership, 29; and office-bear- 
ers, 30; formula of subscrip- 
tion to, 30; name and era of 
formulation, 30; ethical qual- 
ity, 35; spiritual vitality, 36; 
use and function, 35, 373 
labor and prayer bestowed 
upon, 38-43; Scripturalness, 
43-47; and philosophy, 45; 
hard sayings in, 46; why as- 
saulted, 46, 47; Calvinism of, 
unimpaired by past or pro- 
posed revision, 48, 50. (See 
Catechisms, Shorter, Larger; 
Confession ) 


William the Silent, character, 
66; and Calvinism, 82; fa- 
ther of religious liberty, 84 


Wilson, Dr. S. Law, cited, 68 
Witherspoon, Dr. John, 136 
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